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Dalai Lama Placed | 
Under Detention; 
Reds Use Artillery 


NEW DELHI (UPI)—Reports reaching here Sun- 
day said that the Dalai Lama, spiritual leader of Tibet, 
has been placed under house arrest at his wirter 
palace by Chinese Communist authorities. 


recta ne tse “cox| Last-Minute 
Talks Fail; 
Strike Set 


SRENMMEREAGAS LATE CITY EDITION _ 12 Yen 


Ike, Macmillan Agree . 
'On Summit Meet, Rule 
Out ‘Disengagement’ 


| Soviet Expected Called ‘Encouraging’ Top-Level P Parley 

}|to Welcome New ; _ lin July or August 

I Westera Stand Key Congressmen pay uue 
Endorse Agreement 


“MOSCOW (I (UPI)—The GETTYSBURG, Pa. (AP) 
Soviet Union will welcome 


munist Government at Peiping 
to express grave concern at the 
happenings in Tibet. 

India has drawn Peiping’s 
attention to the Lhasa distur- 
bances and probably has asked 
confirmation of reported revolt, 
it was said. 


“UPI-Sun Radiophoto 


feela that trouble in Tibet may 
affect Sikkim and Bhutan, In 
dian protectorates. 

It was reported by the Dar- 
jeeling correspondent of the 


NEW DELHI (AP)—An In- 
dian Government spokesman 
said Sunday fighting has ceas- 
ed in the immediate vicinity 


this morning of 14 coal mine 
unions failed last night. 
Although the strike will go 
into effect this morning, media- 
tion talks are scheduled to be 
held again at 10 a.m. in an ef- 
fort to bring about a stoppage. 
The mediation talks were 
started last night by Ichiro 
Nakayama, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Labor Relations Commis- 
sion, in the dispute between 
Management and unions of the 


nation’s 14 major coal mines 
after joint collective bargaining 


of Lhasa reportedly joined the tribesmen in demonstrations 
against the Chinese. This photo taken in June 8, 1956 shows 
Communist Chinese tracks on the streets of Lhasa. In the 
background is the Potala Palace of the Dalai Lama. 


Canada Wins Bid 


IAEA, Ja 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y. 
Energy 


pan to Ink 
Accord for Uranium 


(AP)—The International Atomic 
Agency will announce on Tuesday an agreement to sell 


day. 
' Di 


Union in prefaci 
at the summit 


ence reached Saturday by 
President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan, -West- 
ern observers said Satur- 


matic sources saw the 
modified positions ‘taken by the 
Western powers and the Soviet 
the meeti 
with a foreign 


British Prime Minister Haroid 
Macmillan to attend a summit 
conference this summer after 
z + ministers’ meeting is 
eld, 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D- 
Ala.), a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
said the announcement was 
“very encouraging.” 

“It shows Western unity and 
at the same time a willingness 
ME \to take advantage of the open- 
ing that (Soviet Premier Nikita) 
the} Khrushchev has made,” he said. 

Sparkman said the agreement 
“gives us hope that there is 

ted 


the idea that there must be first 
a foreign ministers’ meeting.” 

Wiley also said he had no 
objection to the pro for 
permitting East and West Ger- 
many, Poland and Czechoslove- 
kia to join the summit session 
as “observers.” 


House Foreign 
mittee, commented: “I think it 
probably is a good thing. I am 
very hopeful that some good 
will come from it.” 


of Britain agreed Saturday 
to offer Russia a summit 
conference this summer. 
At the same time they rul- 
ed out any plan to “dis- 
engage” East-West forces 
in central Europe. 


The two Western ledders 
reached these decisions during 
the second day of their talks in 
a treeringed lodge in Fe 
Catoctin mountains of Maryland. 

Eisenhower and Macmillan 
were reported to have — 


. WASHINGTON _ (UPI)—Key) Wis.), Republican |—President Dwight D. l 
Sattatn ciel concern te thatl . , eee § attempt =e Tibetan tribesmen marched on rr rea ae open mente ohy ~ the new Western stand on ype coy oan. antes . So member Nae reign ne Eisenhower and Prime | 
draw ediation plan and/ prevent Tibet's Chinese Communist ru £ _ | day the o ent) group, said. “ n 
| there may gto ag 6o alae tied re = strike | Dalai Lama, it was reported in New Delhi Satarday. Residents a proposed summit confer-|pwight D. Siesohewer and|to the good.” He said “I like Minister Harold Macmillan | 
fugees from Tibet. 


we have gained very little from | mised their 
and 25 Sikki safe and sag . ” Japan th een > to ~ used in a To-megawatt research reacto r.| Macmillan’ eth Ca yo gin 9 ye Ey tamara = rummit lacus. 
mese _ , ; e uran ‘8 agreement at Cam n Wiley, (R- Russians.” 
unharmed. essage re- ame were % The agency said the deal was “the first purchase of nuclear fuel P » 


The formula 
moved mula agreed. 
closer to a swt. meetin 
fell short of Miemilian’s 


an indefinite-period strike this 
morning to enforce their de- 
mands for a ¥2,000 pay hike 
and the withdrawal of Mitsui 


David near Gettysburg broke 
late in Russia, after officials had 
left their offices for the week- 
end. However, some comment 


ferred only to the immediate 
vicinity of the consulate. 


publication 


_ 


“Statesman” that 


but 


Nasser Says. U.K. Gov't to Prepare 


was 


generally 


on the Gettysburg agreement aod ch ee 0 
the Tibetan uprising was touch-/| Coal Mining Co.'s an agreement with Canada for was expected within 48 hours. T f Ki hi ssf I} meet with Russiag Premier 
. ed off by Chinese Communist in-/ plan. tha aan giv between ( ) cs Oo Nikita Khrusheiev, 
sistence that he attend a dinner . . omnery pe eS Macmillan pi r S a 


unescorted. Tibetans demon- 
strated against this breach of 

lL said the report, and 
then asked the Dalai Lama to 
refuse the invitatior. which he 
did, Some Tibetans then raided 


Worried over the worsening 
situation, Nakayama had decid- 
ed to step into the dispute and 
started talks with both sides in 
an attempt to draw up a media- 
tion plan. As it was unlikely 
that a mediation plan would be 
drawn up in time. it was ex- 
pected that the strike 
start as scheduled, 


3,000 and 3,200 kilograms of fat- 
ural uranium free of charge un- 
der set specifications as to chem- 
ical purity, density, surface con- 
ditions and size of billets. 

Both agreemertits will be sign- 
ed Tuesday in Vienna, where 
the agency. has headquafters, 
and will take effect immediately. 


Iraq Balked 
Israel War’ | 


CAIRO (AP)—President Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser Sunday charg- 
ed that Iraq's Premier Abdel 
Karim 


role in brin 


credited with ree the pane 
ging the East a 


“West together with his trip \ 
Moscow in February and in 
Swinging the American Pres- 
ident toward a more modified 
stand on the summit meeting. 

Observers saw the foreign 
| ministers’ meeting as a “realistic 

approach” to paving the way 


soon start work on briefs to 
J nese Prime Minister 
jal visit on July 12. 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)—British Government officials will 


While in Europe, A non and Pars, but hi 


Vienna, 
Bonn and Paris, but his talks in 


Ohno Calls. 


gy pn gaid, how- 
ever, that the _ 
mula Tiolanaieel "ae 


greed 
this interpretation. They said 
Eisenhower still is ip 


; that some progress be made in 
smuggied themselves out of| At the management-labor talks | They were announced simuitan- with Israel late last year, _. Home Wh yy oc Au ip em) ge some. | “4 Socialists cles, it was thought that apart) lower level diplomatic talks be 
Tibet to seek India’s in ¥, at the office of | eously there and at U.N. head-}, In a Damascus Nasser | ime or August, ” i oT RS Siteee Rago Tegamnen, rele.) ne Shy ea 
oer oye peor nly Man | quarters, tof Soules ot ee * Allies Welcéme - ’ +’ age fay However, pres conceded 
Lonenla Sadu Tshang and | agemen’ presented a plan to in- The kilogram to es TT toro jin discussing topics such as the 
Shgago Namagay Dorgee were|crease the present work price per rael and “tee Syrian region of = i? Tai US... epi Eisenhower « Macmillan 
received in Kalimpong by|hours by 175 per cent. Thic {Japan * is. $35.50. ‘This, the | Ho van, PARTS  (UPh Pahl iermenies 


was flatly rejected by labor 
ders. 


agency said, takes into account 


“We decided to enter a dee 


leaders warmly welcomed Satur- 


NIIGATA (Kyodo)—Bamboku 


ment made a summit confer- 


> “from day nigt an t %Y | Onno, ice president of the|in the Far East, with particular| almost ae 

are top members of the Siencur} he the lowest bid—apart | alve ‘battle against Israel if ag-| President Dwight D. | Eisen . - . a covthieny.. 

ber war council and their main} fn additioii“to the pay hike, | Canada’s gift—made fn response | gression continued,” Nasser sai@. | hower « on - Minister | Liberal-Democratic Party, yes- refererice to ‘the relations of| While opposing disengage- 
aim is to ascertain how Tibetans | which management has ,| to an invitation it sent out after “We then asked Kassem under Harold \ PF chy for a 


in India will be able 
to help the liberation move 
ment, 

Reports from Calcutta said 
that fighting has spread to 
Gyantse in central Tibet, and 
that all telegraphic communica- 
tion with Tibet was stopped 


the joint body of the 1% eeal. 
mine labor unions are demand- 
ing that Mitsui Coal, Mining Co., 
one of the firms involved, re- 
tract-its plan, aMmounced March 
19, to discharge 6,000 workers, 
or about 15 per:cent of the ecom- 
pany’s total employes. 


Japa.1 asked for the uranium. 
It also covers the agency's 
handling charges. 

The for. will 
come from Canada. Japan isto 
say within 30 days where in 


Canada it wants to take deli- 


ment to stand With 

Israel and send Iraqi afms, but 
Kaésem refused. I sent Kassem 
twe mare on the same 
subject but till now he has not 
answered.” 


the terms of our et ea 
against 


who sways the entire Soviet 


summit 


terday dJabeled the: Sorialiste as 
heing “extremety "tor 
their latest action in Peiping. 
Referring to Be! Socialist 
"| Party's ion, Which 
visite? Peiping- Bence my Ohrio 
told newsmen in Nagaoka, Nii- 
gata Prefecture, the mission 


views. on Communist 
China but no China’s big inter- 
nal economic development was 


ment, Macmillan urged Elisen- 
Continued On Page 2, Col, 7 


Nasser then made “a big error. likely to affeet Peiping’s rela-| italian Premier Antonio Segni 
we g¢® “Stateamnin.” ; very. Canada is wh any deterioration UAR- i in taly cial sources said |. The Socialist mission issued a| “%™* heen gece bay sali and his Minister 
a morning newspaper, signed ? Believed Dead preparation, of the material Iraqi relations “we kKmew joint statement with the Chinese Eas . 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 


ROK to ‘Surprise’ 


In Avalanche 


MAEBASHI, Gumma Prefec- 


supplying within three months. 
The agreement with Japan 
bans .the use for military pur- 


would be all alone if, we en-|* 
tered a conflict with I¢grael.” 
Nasser declared 


of @ vummnit tak “shows there 4 


oth no. differences between the 


Western nations.” 


unists “meeting every 
wish of the Peiping Govern- 
ment” and “the Japanese -.peo- 


Though event cannot be fore- 
cast, under ‘present Western 
thinking, the, Western powers 
may be embarking on a summit 


Guiseppe Pella flew back to 
Rome Sunday concluding a 
swing through western ¢apitals 
and talks on the Berlin prob- 


“Italy. w this develop- | Pile cannot excuse such an aC! songone the lem. 
sin clieen’ imamate. "ae an ene See 7 essa oa Big es ain Behting Ss ; ment.” the on: esman said. vs al Ohno charged. Union atiout y Kishi an Be cee , —S his | mad 
believed dead and another was/ other special fissionable mate-| “It was only on Nov. 9, ; Mea He said the Government/rives, following a successful | °*S” om han- 
pec y ov. the ‘ ' eellor Konrad Adenauer who 
CICR Repat Meet | 2s5sx5 injured in an avalan- day the fighting stopped, that| Chi to Deco rty will continue to maintain |foreigg. minfsters’ conference 
rial produced from it. y nese to | rate ies -wait-and-see policy on the/| with the Russians in May. bade him. farewell at Bonn’s 
EN UPI)—South Ko-| Che on Mt. Tanigawadake yester- the Soviets issued their famous ; cy y Wahn : 
ream Minister to Parla etm Yong | 28¥ morning. Japan , also to apply | ultimatum ta, Britam and|Japan’s Ambassador Communist China’ trade issue| Diplomatic ~ observers said | Wah" Airport: 
Shik said Sunday he had a sur-| Yoshio Yamaguchi, 21, Kuni- prescribed health and safety ’ Nasser told: the at- 


>? 


TAIPEI (AP)—The Order of 


until. Peipiig ere an -over- 


.British leaders would be in- 


“Our talks here have been 


very important for western 
prise up his sleeve for next| hiro Terada, 21, and Munechixa |™easures, to supply details | dience. j the Brilliant Star is béing con- wre, aM Continued on Page 2, Col. 2 | solidarity. We have a long way 
week's highly important negotia-| Kitagaki, 23, members of ajabout -the project, to. make| This was the first time Nasser ferred here Monday on K > Re atau, 4th tin dentin & 
tions with tke International) mountaineering club, were | periodic reports on it and to spoke disparagingly of Soviet ding Christian 


Committee of the Red Cross 


climbing in Ichinokura Valley 


receive agency representatives. 


support during the Suez crisis. 


Horinouchi, outgoing Japanese | Mission Returning Today 


Akihito to Receive 


culture. I am convinced that 


ambassador, who is retiring. The Japanese Party the friendly and cordial talks 
(CICR). when they were caught in @/rhe representatives first wili| Nasser replied to Soviet Pre-| It will be presented to him, on | »,oqwiil mission to~Communist| vee: . _|eonducted in a spirit of solidari- 
He remained  tight-lipped|SUddem avalanche around 10 inspect the ie when it is | Mer. --. Nikita Ra eee behalf of President Chiang Kai-| Gning, headed by Soaoieannen The Gifts From Cuba ty will bear fruits in the 
about details but indicated it|*-™- yesterday. about to “become critical,” or | Charge he was a “hot-headed|shek, by Foreign Minister| ji Asanuma, is scheduled .to future.” 
concerned the problem of Japa-| Yamaguchi and Kunishiro | begin operating, toto | man” iam, Soe ex-| Huang Shao-ku. return here at 5:10 p.m. today|_ HAVANA’ (AP) — President) Adenauer nodded agreement 
nese fishermen interned at/ Were thrown into a crevice. but| an agency ihe lee ee . ew our| President Chiang will. sub- ‘by “Air India vid Hongkong, | Manuel Urrutia’s wedding gift|and replied: “We discussed all 
Pusan Camp. Kitagaki, although buried, | reporters at the U.N. the agree- ae Leow a would a? p sequently receive the ambassa- - lnk euie bea ante Crown Prince Akihito of Ja-| basic questions of our epoch in 
He ‘said, however, that his| managed to reach the surface ment did not fix the number of | ror © rome 1p Range eried mtg 3 gy ett amg Meret tive step x a 


delegation would hold the move 
in reserve as a countermeasure 
if the Japanese try to press the 
fishermen issue with the CICR. 

Japanese Red Cross Delegate 
Masutaro Inoue Was awaiting 
‘the arrival of some of the fisher- 
men's wives in Geneva to bolster 


and descend to a rescuer’s hut 
in the valley about 1:30 p.m. to 
report the accident. 

Three members of a Tokyo 
mountaineering club, who hap- 
pened to be at the hut, and a 
rescue party from the local alpi- 


representatives .to visit Japan 


and it might be that none would |, 


ever go there. If any do, he 
said, they ‘will be technical 
advisers—not 


He said W. Sterling Cole of 
the United States, director 


utomic bombs directed 


aga 
the Soviet Union itself” 


for em. hte 


The = tare are to leave 


the mission, Soji. Okada and To- 
shio Tanaka, Who Jjeft the mis- 


‘Guest Column 


.s 


sien to visit Py 
invitation of the North Korean 
Overseas Cultural Liaison Asso- 
ciation, arrived in the North Ko- 
rean capital yesterday accord- 


ang at the] 


pan will be a,beautifully carved | an 
tant humidor. 

Prime Minister Fidel Castro ts 
‘sending mudéic-loving Akihito 
an /albuni of Cuban music. 
| The gifts will be taken to Ja- 
pan .mext week when Mario 


an extremely good spirit.” 

Segnt and Adenauer were in 
full agreement on how the Ber- 
lin problem should be handled 
after their talks Saturday. 

Adenauer assured Segni of 
West Germany's full under. 
standing for possible Italian par- 


gen- By T SHIMADA ing to a Pyo ang Radio broad-| Alzugaray leaves for Tokyo to | ticipation in East-West talks on 
ae wt nist club started an immediate | era] of the agency, inten to Pretident the Federation of Japan Lawyers’ cast ssahiterel here last night}assume:the post of Cuban am-| Berlin, Germany, and European 
case ore the CICR for a for the two missing |make up an ry Semey me system told to a Times staff writer) by Radio Press. ..«. " bassador to Japan. poem 
obtaining the men’s release. climbers. out of “neutral ndinavians.” D et ention of Fisherm en. aoe a 


Ever Since Occupation 


Lhasa-Peiping Tiff of Long Standing 


NEW DELHI (AP)—Trouble 
with Tibet's Chinese overlords 


= status, functions and pow- 


has coexisted with the Chinese 
for the past eight years, but 


The Federation of Jap 
La * Associations has comnts 
lished a special committee for 
investigating the capture and de- 
tention of Japanese fishermen, by 
the Republic of Kor 


It is our aim to see it 


w 


Korean police 
sible to produce 


yers 


n they. were ° captured by 

ucing their logs, but these 
_m have all been confiscated by 
ing it. impos- 
em in court.) 
There are some Korean law- 
defending the fishermen 


|For April ReshufMle 


By HAJIME IKEDA 


wa “ 


of the leaders of the anti-Kishi 


Kishi Seen Backing Dawn on Idea 


has not long to go. 
A senior member of the Gov- 


a within the party, may be 

. who charge high fees but do lit-|_ Prime Minister Nobusuke | @mP 
is nothing new to the Dalai Yass he sateininiia to. taeen there have been many uncon- forded adequate i -_ % tle for the. Rey ooo Of course,| Kishi, who early ‘this month had se. gga as an ere a ee ee ae re- 
Lama, 23-year-old God-King to| even though many of his follow-| firmable reports, that the situa; protection in the there are some exceptional law- eee torrespume his Cebjat | © i the Pri Minister im ‘end the i : ife 
one million Tibetan Buddhists. |ers were concerned by other aon is not altogether harmoni-| name of law and yers who are really working for | if mid-April to strengthen ¢ against — . one e intra-party strife 
The Dalai Lama, considered by | provisions of the treaty, includ-| 0 justice and our the interests of their defendants. |Controi in order to mainte After the wenty conveniion, | t° a the French political crisis 
followers to be the living Bud-|ing dissolution of the 9,000-man ss 1957 the Chinese promised|stand is com Our federation recently re-| long-term regime, seems to have there has no sign of open | Prior to the emergency of Presi- 

dha, fled from his palace in) Tibetan Army and creation of 


Lhasa when 
the Communists 
first moved on im 
Tibet nine years 


quarters at Qa- 
tung, just inside 
the Tibet border 
from Nepal. He 4 
stayed there Panchen Lame” 
poised for flight until the Chi- 
nese offered proposals which 
seemed to guarantee he would 
be able to continue the leader- 
ship of his sparsely populated 
475,000-square-mile kingdom on 
the Roof of the World. 

Point four of the 17-point 
treaty signed Oct. 27, 1957, prom- 


a five-man “Military Administra- 
tive Council.” 

The council included the 
Dalai Lama, the Panchen Lama, 
and three other Tibetans 


Spiritually he is considered by 
Buddhists to be the Dalai’s equal, 
although the Dalai traditionally 
had political power. But tie 


"+|Panchen is openly pro-Chinese 


and some Buddhists saw the 
creation of the council as a pre- 
liminary Chinese move to push 
the Panchen forward. 

The Dalai appointed a senior 
monk to represent him on the 
Military Administrative Council, 
which outsiders considered an 
attempt by the Dalai to avoid 


to call off “reforms” in Tibet 
for a period of several years. 
By popular, if unverifiable, re- 
rts, the latest troubles for the 
lai Lama stemmed from a re- 


Tsinghai Province and was not 
“discovered” by Buddhist priests 
until he was four years old. The 
priests had been searching for 
two years for a new incarnation 
of the socalled mercy spirit 
since the — of the 13th Lama 
on Dec. 16, . 

Upon Cava at the boy's 
hut, the priests laid before him 
certain articles left by the 13th 
Dalai Lama. The boy unhesitat- 
ingly selected the correct arti- 
cles and subsequently was _ 


\ 


| ical. 


pletely nonpolit- 


We have ini- 
tiated detailed 


We are also investigating 
whether or not the trials of the 
detained ‘fishermen now 
carried out by South Korean 
courts are fair. 

Since our investigations are in 
an initial stage, no definite con- 
clusion has been arrived as yet, 
but we have come across some 
cases In which the defendants 
are prevented by Korean courts 
from producing evidence favor- 
able to them. 

For example, the fishermen 


yet. 


Association. 


We are fully aware that many 
difficulties are before us but we 
shall continue our efforts for the 
protection of the ~ fishermen’'s 


basic human rights, 


We also plan to carry out in- 
vestigations from the same fair 
standpoint on the capture of 
Japanese fishermen by the So- 


quested the Korean Bar Associa- 
tion in Seoul for assistance in 
arranging for Japanese lawyers 
to defend the fishermen. If this 
is not possible, we have asked 


We also intend to concentrate 
our efforts in whipping up inter- 
being |national opinion on the issue 
through the International Jurist 


given up his idea. 

Because of the uncooperative 
attitude of the anti-Kishi groups 
among the ruling Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party, it is 90 per cent 


reorganizing the Cabinet and re- 
nominating the key party offi- 
cials immediately after the 
forthcoming House of Council- 
lors elections. The shakeup js 
most likely to be held on June 2. 
The main reason is that he 
thinks the reshuffle is indispen- 
sable as a preparatory step to 
his Juiy tour abroad. 

Kishi was guaranteed a term 
of service until January 1961 at 
the presidential election held 
January during the Liberal-De- 


antagonism inst Kishi or of 
harsh iptra-party strifes between 
the” Kishii’s’ “main current fac- 
tion” and the “antimain current 
faction.” 


that the anti-Kishi clique has 
changed their stand into a con- 
ciliatory one. Far from it, the 
antagonism is rather growing 
than subsiding. Only, the party 
situation appears calm cn the 
surface because the rivairy has 
gone “underground.” The 
rivals Ichiro Kono, former party 
executive board chairman, and 


Hayato Ikeda, former State Min-| Ders 


ister, are already acting as 
though they have been promised 
the seat of party president and 


dent Charles de Gaulle. In other 
words, the Tory elders believe 
that Kishi is walking on thin 
ice. 


In addition, the public is 
ap-|bellion by Khamba tribesmen|legality of the the association to request Ko-/|certain that there will be no] 4 js rash to conclude from /| losing confidence in Kishi and 
When. they pointed by the Chinese. in eastern Tibet. Rhee Line from rean lawyers to look after the|Cabinet shakeup ‘in April. this that Kishi has strengthened | getting tired of him. In the 
took over Lhasa The Panchen Lama is four| The Dalai Lama was born toljan entirely un interests of the fishermen fully.| Nevertheless, Kishi is bent on] his control over his party or|face of these adverse circum- 
the og —_ years younger than the Dalai.|a poor peasant family in China’s|biased point of Shimada We have not received an answer 
set up ead- 


stances, Kishi hopes to recover 
popularity from outside the 
country by visiting different 
countries to pubiicize his active 
role in the Free World. 

For this purpose, Kishi thinks 
it urgent that he reorganize his 
political setup in such a manner 
that he can enlist unanimous 
support from his party mem- 


During his trip, Kishi must 
show the leaders of the free na- 
tions that he has complete con- 


the appearance of being equated|throned with the s mocratic Party Conventiqn. qonsequently = prime ‘minister ee Se nanadiie the 
ised there would be no altera- with the Panchen. sponsorship of the g Kai-| would want to prove that they|viet Union and Communist; However, the 166 votes then) ship. Their recent talks at res . Ff 
tion in the Dalai Lama's “estab-i On this basis the Dalal Lama] shek Government. had been outside the Rhee Line China, cast for Kenzo Matsumura, one| conferences suggest that Continued on Page 2, Col, 2 
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; . |. Rep. Armistead I, Selden 
| | Jr. (D-Ala.), a member of the} 
** the Indian consulate in | 
Lhasa. The spokesman said a 
brief radio message from Con- 
sul General 8S. Chibber report- | sEEE ~ 8) reace, As | 
area, a few miles outside the | | on the German problem and “Our past “history shows that 
Pe 
upon 
step 
by a country throug ruly in- o i : 
ternational channels.” lesire 
prepare subjects for discussion when . 
obusuke Kishi arrives on a four-day |consider a Suipmit Gonference 
even if a piicr foreign minis- 
| ters’ conferéhkce shotild fail to ‘ 
! ease East-West’ ¢enéions. 
arsenals, took quantities of | — 
arms, and began the uprising. | ed than here. 
Two to members of the 
7 
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~ : 1 | : 385 - Wake - . 
estern powers. | Kishi and British government Segni, Ad 
| In West Germany; Govern |leaders were expected to ex- enaucr 
ment circles cheered the U.S In F il 
President’s willingness to tal U t 
with Khrushchev as the mal | Row aa. . 
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Strontium 90 Fallout 
Faster Than Thought 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Deadly strontium 90 is sifting down 


out of the stratosphere faster than ex 
ern United States, 


fallout in the no 
said Saturday. 


ted, with its greatest 
. Clinton P. Anderson 


Anderson, chairman of the U.S. Senate-House Atomic Energy 


Committee, put that interpreta- 
tion on a series of communica- 
tions from the U.S.. Defense De- 
partment and the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission reporting on the 
effects of muclear explosions by 
both United States and Rus- 
sia. e letters were released 
by the committee. 

Anderson said a Feb. 19 letter 
from the Defense Department 
indicates that radioactivity re- 
mains in the stratosphere for 
shorter periods than the AEC 
previously assumed, and he con- 
tinued: 


“It also indicates that there 
is a latitude band of maximum 
dropout of the fallout from the 
stratosphere which occurs from 
35 degrees-50 degrees north or 


south. 

*This includes the 
northern part of the United 
States, and the letter states that 
‘the concentration of strontium 
90 on the surface of the earth 
is greater in the United States 
than in any other’area in the 
world,’ ” 

Strc .tium 90, taken into the 


body 
the sufficient 
amounts produces bone or blood 


cancer, 
language,” 


“In layman's 
Anderson said in a statement, 
“it looks like strontium 90 isn’t 
staying up in there as long as 
AEC told us it would, and the 
fallout is greatest on the Unit- 
ed States.” 


e:c# . Bridge 


Okazaki Cup, Open Pair cham- 
pionship. (Sun. 1:30 p.m.) Elimina- 
tion round. 21% tables. Section “A” 
10% tables Mitchell. 22 boards. N-S 
Average 99. ist: David Stoliar and 
M. Pines 119%. —— Capt. Herbert 
S. Kahn and hm ge = s. 
Legion 106 44. od: 

. Antosy and Mrs. con” e Craw- 
sua tied with Mrs. W. L. Corbin 


S. Kawashima and Eizo Micutani 
104%. 2nd: Mr. and Mre. Paul W. 
Dudley 104. Ord: Maj. Walter H. 
Escue and H. Richard Hall 101%. 
4th: Mrs. R. M. Werdung and Mrs. 
David F. Van Matre 94. Sth: Lt. and 
Mrs. Gayle B. Wilhelm tied with 

Hisashi and B. Eric 


Section les Mitchell. 
boards. Average N-S ist: V. 
Shannon and Dr. A essner 136. 


Sauie ane Ulich, Shen ae 
4th: C. S. Wu and Seiji Kimura 117. 
Sth: Edward J. Lynch and Tomizo 
Hashimoto i144. E-W ist: Akio 
Kurokawa and Hiroaki Fukami 


Cronemijier and Lt. Cmdr. Donald 
B. Wenger 124. 3rd: CWO. James 
C.. Biddle and Phillip J. Patton 
121'%. 4th: Toshitaka Sugimoto and 
Hiroaki Tsuda 119%. 6th: K. T. 
Takesako and Garry Y. Mitsunaga 
113. 6th: Kelichi Ohashi and Tada- 
shi Mano 110%. 

Finals: 


6th: Lt. Cmdr. Carl F. - 
and Lt. Cmdr. Donald. B 
Wenger 153.86. 
Menthly master for 
this week: Today at the Jewish 


Community Center at 8 p.m. and 
tomorrow at the Johnson Bridge 
Club at 7 p.m. 

The finals of the Citrin Cup will 
take place at the Jewish Com- 
munity Center Thursday at 8 p.m. 

The weekly game at the Foreign 
Correspondents Club on Thursday 
has “been 
They will play on Wednesday. 


9 Pe 


canceled for this week. 


U.K. Gov't 


Continued From Page 1 
terested to hear from Kishi If, 
as expected, Japan would press 
for inclusion in any summit 
conference about the Far East. 

3. A ban on nuclear tests and 
progress toward disarmament. 

It is impossible to foresee 
what the situation will be in 
July, as the Geneva conference 
between the United States, Brit- 
ain and the Soviet Union Is try- 
ing to negotiate a test ban—it 
meets again on April 13—and 
both a test ban and disarma- 
ment are likely to be discussed 
in coming negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. 

4. The economic development 
of Southeast Asia. Up to last 
September, Japan contributed a 
total of ¥260,920,354 in technical 
assistance to Southeast Asian 
countries under the Colombo 
Plan. 

British officials would hear, it 
was believed, whether Kishi had 
— for increasing Japan's role 

the economic development of 
Southeast Asia. 

5. Whaling. Unless new in- 
ternational talks find a solution 
before July, Kishi and British 
leaders are ex to review 
the threatened breakdown of 
the international whaling con- 


vention . regulating catches in 
Antarctic waters. 


| 


Officers 
Said Nabbed 
In Jordan 


BEIRUT (UPI)—The news 
paper AlYom said Saturday 
that large-scale arrests of pro 
Nasser army officers have been 
carried out in Jordan during 
the past two days. 

In a page one story the news 
paper said the officers were ar 
rested and accused of participat 
ing in an alleged conspiracy 
against King Hussein. The 
young King currently is visit- 
ing Hawaii, 

e newspaper identified the 
officers it said were involved 


as supporters of United Arad 
Republic President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser. 


Plot Uncovered 
DAMASCUS (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The Damascus newspaper Al 
Wahda Sunday published a re 
port quoting its Amman cor- 
respondent as saying that Jor- 
danian authorities had uncover- 


of the Indian diplomatic mission Dalai Lama 
ed a plot to overthrow the re-jand spread beyond the Turquoise 
gime of King Hussein, who is|Bridge, the main gateway to|the grip the Reds took over 


at present on a world tour, 

There was no immediate con- 
firmation of the newspaper’s re- 
port, which said that wide 
spread arrests had been made. 
Among those arrested were a 
number of “free officers” charg- 
éd with plotting a coup, Al 
Wahda said. 

The newspaper said its cor- 


- Reds Using Artillery 


Continued From Page 1 ) 
by. four Tibetans who live in 
Kalimpong and apparently are 
associated with the “Free 
Tibet” Government, claimed 
that the Tibetan resistance to 
Communist China is wnified un- 
dhists was reported being led 
der the leadership of Antuk 
Gounputashi. 


Other reports, including some 
from Indian officials, gave this 
picture: 


Fighting began last week with 
- order for the Dalai Lama 
appear. His mother at his 
Pots Palace broke into tears 
and wailing. Loyal Tibetans, 
chafing under almost eight years 
of Red rule in the “autonomous 
region” leaped to the cause. 
Rebel Khamba tribesmen, who 
have been battling the Reds 
with hit-run guerrilla tactics for 
two years, began marching on 
Lhasa for the showdown. 
Fighting erupted in the streets 
as it did in 1956 in Budapest. 
Reports said the battle raged 
around the spacious enclosure 


Lhasa. 
The Indian Government said 
the Indian consul general was 


safe. 
in New 


in 1951. 
The first 


Semiofficial sources 
Delhi said the Communists were 
bringing artillery into action 
and were flying in automatic 


weapons. 
have been 


correspondent on the border 


Part two was to intens 
hit-run guerrilla campaign 
mountain passes. 

Khamba tribesmen 


Tibet in 1950 and consolidated 


part of their plan, 
as a Khamba chief told a UPI 


January, was to stir up all Tibet. 
the 


In recent months, the fighting 


Leave for U.S. 


HONGKONG 


fugees a new home. 


under the auspices of ARCI. 


Believed Gas Suicide 


By The Associated Press 


sity. 


in 


poisoning. A 


into her room. 


Chinese Refugees — 


(UPI) — The 
sixth and last planeload of Chi- 
nese refugee intellectuals flew 
to the United States Saturday. 

The 81 Chinese, who included 
two aeronautical engineers and 
a world-recognized authority on 
Chinese art, completed, for the 
time being at least, the Aid Re- 
fugee Chinese Intellectuals Inc. 
(ARCI) program to give re- 


The planeload brought to 664 
the number flown to the U.S. 


The quota of visas allotted 
under American law for the pro- 
gram has been exhausted and 
new legislation would be requir- 
ed to get it under way again. 


Ex-General’s Daughter 


The daughtér of a former 
Japanese lieutenant general was 
- negnn to have committed sui- 

yesterday morning after 
omy failed her third entrance 
examination to Tokyo Univer- 


Police said miss Atsuko Yoshi- 
da, 28, daughter of former L4. 
Gen. Makoto Yoshida, 71, was 
found dead in her study of gas 

gas pipe was 
the | found leading from the kitchen 


Although no suicide note was 


t de the present | Known to be buying American-|has intensified. Some 65,000/ found, police said, they believed 
situation in J n as “tense”.| Made rifles for as much as $200 | people have been rted killed| she took her own life since her 
15,000 Tibe-| study was in order including 


Prasad in xenol 
By The Associated 
President Rajendra Prasad of 
India arrived in Hanoi Sunday 
afternoon as guest of North 
Vietnam President Ho Chi Minh, 
canted. New China News Agency re- 


hands on them. 
Another force of 25,000 Bud- 


aplece whenever they could lay fa Chinese 


fensive by Gen. Pangatsang, a 
50-yearold bull of a man. 
Backbone of the attack is the 
Khamba Tribe from Kham Prov- 
ince. They have been oe 
under a “master plan” to smash 


Lama. His “assistant” 
Panchen Lama, whose power 
only temporal. He is 


Kishi Senn Backing Down 


Continued From Page 1 


Cabinet in April was conceived 
by Kishi’s two strategists, Yuki 
Takechi and Tokuo Nanjo, who 
gave the following reasons: 


1. The present —— setup 
is too fragile to the local 
elections in April and the Upper 
House elections in June. 


2. Kishi cannot free himself 
from the tight spot unless he 
shuts out Kono and Ikeda by 
forming a new Cabinet from in- 
fluential leaders of different 


organization. 

3. If the Liberal-Democratic 
Party is defeated by the Opposi- 
tion Socalists in the guberna- 
torial elections of Tokyo, Osaka 
or Hokkaido, the antimain cur- 
rent group will step up its 
demand for Kishi’s resignation. 

4. The Kishi stock will suf- 
fer great devaluation if the Up- 
per House elections fail to give 
more seats to the Government 
party, and therefore, 


5. It is necessary to in 
anti-Kishi leaders into the Ca 
net before the April local elec- 
tions in order that Kishi may 
avoid bearing the sole respon- 
sibility of any political blunder 
which may be committed in the 
future. By giving Cabinet posts 


-| to these leaders, it is expected 
“|that the attacks against Kishi 


can be lessened. 
Spearheading the dissidents 
t the April he _ dissidents | 5, 
are General Ta- 
keo Fukuda, “Chief Cabinet Sec- 
retary Munenori Akagi and Fi- 
nance Minister Eisaku Sato. 
Fukuda hopes to use his present 
—_ to collect enough votes to 
reelected to the Upper 
House. 
Impressed by the advice of 
his strategists, Kishi decided on 
the plan, which was strongly 
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22| groups and revising the party | * 


supported by former secretary 
general Shojiro Kawashima. 
Kono and vice president Bam- 
boku Ohno were half-hearted in 
their approval of the plan, but 
reluctantly agreed to cooperate 
“if Kishi must carry out the 
plan.” 

Then,» when Kishi’s brother 
Sato held prelimifary talks on 
the reshuffle with the antimain 
current leaders, Ikeda bluntly 
refused to accept any Cabinet 
post or important party posi- 
ion. 


Takeo Miki, another leader of 
the anti-Kishi camp, virtually 


followed suit when he said “I sion. 


might consider joining the Cabi- 
net” on the unacceptable condl- 
tion that Kishi withdraw from 
-agpearnaene A and party Se ee 
cy upon 

overseas en 

Meanwhile, Mitsujiro Ishii, 
who flatly turned down Kishi's 
offer of deputy premiership last 
January, was entirely indifferent 
about cooperating with “a 
doomed Cabinet.” 

Matsumura, the spearhead of 
the movement to overthrow the 
Kishi Government, had not the 
slightest interest in becoming @ 
Cabinet Minister under Kishi. 


enemy of the whole antimain 
current camp, since the resh- 
uffie would inevitably have to be 
carried out by the main current 
faction alone. 


to have been handpicked 
Communists. 


New Delhi Worried 
NEW DELHI (K 
—Grave concern is 
the news from 


}sequence ts that the 60-odd anti- 
Kishi members would join force 
with the position Socialists, 


The country itself is hard and 
in a separate anti-Communist of-, Wild with some 1,300,000 people, 
| most of them loyal believers in 

the sacredness of the Pye o 
the 


y the 


Reuter) 
elt here over 


instructions that a book 


when the tter introduces a 
nonconfidence motion to the 
next Diet session. The self- 
evident result is that the Kishi 
Cabinet would collapse. 


It is unthinkable that Kishi, 
who is absorbed in prolonging 
his political life, would ever 
dare to take this risk. 

If Kishi had given his Cab- 
inet posts to 
ers of the antimain current fac 
tions, it would never have serv- 


ed his purpose but merely 
would have led to more confu- 


There is no prospect now 
that a reshuffle after the Upper 
House elections In June would 
be possible any more than it is 
in April. 


Lhasa. 

If the Dalai Lama is with the 
rebels it is considered likely at- 
tempts will be made to smuggle 
him into India or appeals made 
for refuge in the or 
Nepalese consulates in 
to the embarrassment of India’s 
relations with China. 

Sino-Indian relations are 
ready cool because of Chinese 
occupation of some parts of In- 


lead- | dian territory along the Tibetan 


border and Chinese failure to 
change maps vopye Sees parts 
of India as part of 

Political circles here Saturday 
night predicted serious repercus- 
sions on Sino-JIndian relations 
should anything happen to the 
Dalai Lama not only because of 
his preeminent position in Tibet 
but also because of the strong 


she 
borrowed from a girl friend be 
returned. 


Hammarskjold Leaves 
 aa| New Delhi for Kabul 


NEW DELHI (AP) — UN. 
Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold left by plane early Sun- 
day en route to Kabul, capital 
of Afghanistan, the U.N. infor- 
mation center here announced. 

Hammarskjold departed after 
visiting the cease-fire line in the 
disputed state of Kashmir. 


fectio 
Neverttieless, Kishi t inf such Frsininete Joe 


“the persimmon (Kishi) should 
be knocked off the tree while it 
is still or whether we 
should wait till it ripens and 
drops off on its own”, they 
agree in their consistently un- 
cooperative stand. 

The conclusion, therefare, 
seemns to be that there is no 
hope for Kishi to remain long 
in power by rebuilding his re- 


Battalion Surrenders 


thorities say that a battalion 
national 
over the 


were involved. 


ch Indian Prime 


ALGIERS (AP)—French au- 
rebel troops crossed 
from Tunisia 


The announcement Saturday 
did not say how many men 


Nehru f 
a tight spot that he must some | gor him. eels The Weather 
how carry out his original plan. : Pair and 
Although the antimain cur- cloudy with N.W. or S. winds. 
renters are divided on whether | French Report Rebel Tomorrow: Fair, later cloudy 


humidity : 87 per cent. 


of 


am. 11 p.m. 


» 4 
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High 
am. 4308 p.m. Low tide—10:40 
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British Tear Gas Routs 


200 African 


LUSAKA (AP)—Steel-helmet- 
ed police used tear gas bombs to 
break up a howling mob of 200 
African spearmen, the govern- 
ment reported Saturday night. 

A communique said the gang 
had been roaming the Ngeumbo 
area of Northern © Rhodesia’s 
~ populated Luapula 
Troviess sles since Wednesday. 


Spearmen 


—— and Southern Rho- 
esia. 

With results still coming in, 
already it commands a majority 
of elected members of the legis- 
lature. 

Observers believe the right- 
wing swing in white settlers’ 
votes is due to alarm at the re- 
cent wave of violence in Nyasa- 


Local police made six arrests, | land. 


then called for reinforcements. | 

When a mobile riot squad ar- 
rived in trucks and jeeps Satur- 
day, they met “slight opposition 
in one area where tear gas was 
used,” the terse government 
communique announced. 

There were no reports of 

The violence came as results 
of elections for Northern 
Rhodesia’s Territorial Parlia- 
ment were coming in. 

For most of Northern Rhode 
sia the election proved a big 
victory for the rightwing United 
Federal Party (UFP), which 
backs a demand for early do- 
minion status for Britain's 
Central African Federation 
made up of Nyasaland and 


DAKAR, Senegal (UPI)— 
Negro inhabitants of this for- 
mer French West African colony 
trooped to the polls Sunday to 
elect Senegal’s first National As- 
sembly since it became an inde- 
pendent republic. 

Premier Leopold — 
Senegal green nion 
party, 
campaigned on a platform of 
friendship for France, was 
rated a certain winner. 

Senghor, a sparetime poet 
and ardent Francophile, led his 
nation in a resounding “yes” 
vote in the constitutional ref- 
erendum of last Sept. 28 which 
approved President Charles de 
Gaulle’s new constitution for 
the new French community. 


Macmillan — 


Continued From Page 1 
hower to consider seriously an 
attempt to “freeze” the number 
of troops and weapons in a 
European zone to be agreed 
upon with Russia. 

The disengagement concept 
both mer. rejected was ‘defined 
as any plan to pull back or 
sharply reduce the number of 
Soviet and Western forces now 
stationed in central Europe. 

The British and U.S. govern 
ments both believe, it was said, 
that such a disengagement 
would leave a power ‘"—o<- 
which would endanger Euro- 
pean peace. 

There were indications that 
Eisenhower gave a cool recep 
tion to Macmillan’s idea of 
freezing the status of men and 
weapons in the area. White 
House press secretary James C. 
Hagerty said there was “very 
little discussion” of the idea 
after Macmillan outlined it to 
Eisenhower in an 
meeting. 

He declined to state any US. 
reaction. 

Eisenhower and Macmillan 
are due to end the Camp David 
phase of their talks Sunday. 
They tentatively plan to drive 
back to Washington together in 
mid-afternoon 


1. A BigFour foreign min- 
isters’ meet starting May 11, 
probably in Geneva, to begin 
the task of negotiating with 
Russia on the Berlin crisie, 
Germany and disarmament. 

2. A follow-up summit corn 
ference of the kind Khrushchev 
has been —either in 


July or August. No ecmuate 


Human Sardines _ 
Set New Record 


MODESTO, Calif. (AP)—Mo- 
desto Junior College’s people 
packers claimed still another re- 
cord for sardining a telephone 
boo students—but rival 
,schools might call it a phony. 

Friday they made the startl- 
ing announcement that they had 
crammed 32 students in a regu- 
lation outdoor style booth 34 
by 34 by 84 inches. South 
Africa last 


the 
squash figure to 33, the Modesto 
students admitted that all were 
standing up in the booth which 
was placed horizontally on its 
back with the doors removed. 

The booth cracked when the 
33rd student wedged inside. 

“But they were in the booth,” 
insisted Jerry Miller, sophomore 
instigator of the stunt. 

“We got 20 guys in the booth 
in layers Friday and then de 
cided it was impossible to get 
any more than that. Those 
South African students must be 
pygmies.” , 


> 


Traubel, died Friday at his home 
here after a slight stroke. 


ABBOT BENEDICT SVANDA 

LISLE, Ill. (AP)—Word that 
Abbot Benedict Anthony 
Svanda, OSA, the world’s 
Augustinian abbot, died March 6 
at Old Brno, Czechoslovakia, 
was received Saturday cee om 
private channels at the Ben 
tine Abbey of St. Procopius here. 

was no public announce- 

ment in Czechoslovakia that the 
72-year-old Christian leader who 
spent many years in Nazi and 
Communist concentration camps 


date or site was specified, 


had died. 


gime. 

This theory is corroborated by 
Kono’s recent message to Ikeda. 
Wrote Kono: “The next party 
presidency will be contested be- 
tween you and me. So, why not 
start fighting now? 

“Let's see which of our poll- 


On the other hand, if Kishi 
does take this risk, the con- 
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Tachikawa Air Base 


TACHIKAWA—Here on the 


ae 


Owns Prize Stamp Collection 


largest U.S. Air Force installa- 
tion in the Far East, there are 
always individuals different 
from the average in some 
respect. 


These may be outstanding 
sportsmen, collectors or artists 
of a sort. One such unique per- 
sonality is M. Sgt. Dorris R. 
Pratt, first sergeant of North- 
ern Air Materiel Area Pacific's 
2710th Support Squadron. - 

Pratt is a philatelist and 
boasts what is probably the 
largest USAF - member - owned 
etamp collection at Tachikawa, 
if not in the Far East. He 
places the value of his collec- 
tion at more than $5,000. 


Stamp collecting became 
Pratt's hobby some 27 years 
ago and for a time he special- 
ized mostly in U.S. stamps. 
While a prisoner of war in 
Japan for three and a half years 
he became interested in Japa- 
nese occupation stamps. “These 
were stamps originally printed 
by countries occupied by 
Japan,” he said, “on which the 
Japanese Government overprint- 
ed Japanese-! age charac- 
ters.” 

Since then, Pratt has turned 
his specialty to collecting and 
trading stamps of Far East 
countries. Six of his most valu- 
able specimens, of the Ryukyu 
Islands, are reportedly worth at 
least $1,250. “These are the 
original set of printer's proofs 
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M. Sgt. Dorris R. Pratt 
closely examines a postage 
glass. ef 


of stamps later printed, and the 
only known set in existence to- 
day,” he said. 

His collection of Ryukyu 
stamps, he claims, is probably 
the largest in the world. “My 
collection is better than any 
I've. seen in the Far East, includ- 
ing dealers’ stocks in Tokyo,” 
he said. 


In addition to being president 
of the Tachikawa Airlift Stamp 
Club, Pratt is an active mem- 
ber of eight stamp clubs in 
Japan and three international 
societies. 


Bill Planned 
To Promote 
Reclamation 


The Government and the Li- 
beral-Democratic Party, intend- 
ing to present to the current 
Diet a bill for promoting re- 
clamation of coastal districts, 
have recently worked out ite 


draft, 

The bill is aimed at making 
more land for housing and in- 
dustries by reclaiming various 
areas, including the Tokyo and 
Ise bays. 

Although the Government and 
the ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party do not expect the bill to 
be approved by the current Diet, 
they are expected to submit it 
early this week. 

The pill calls for the establish- 
ment of a coastal district devel- 
opment council within the Cabi- 
net, which will select the areas 
to be developed, blueprint the 
basic plan and coordinate the 
work of the ministries con- 
cerned. 


Injured Yokohama 


Mountaineer Saved 


GIFU (Kyode)—A Yokohama 
mountaineer who was critically 
injured when he fell off a cliff 
in Mt. Hodaka Saturday, was 
saved yesterday by a rescue 
party of 15 composed of police- 
men, fire fighters and alpinists 
from Gifu. 


Lobbyists Intensify War | 


Over Tax Revision Plans 


With Diet debates on the 
national budget bill for fiscal 
1959 drawing to an end, various 
pressure groups are intensify- 
ing their attack on the various 
tax change plans, which com- 
prise one of the “pillars” of the 
budget. And this intensifying 
attack is now a source of head- 
ache for Finance Minister Ei- 
saku Sato. The attack is leveled 
principally at three tax revision 
plans: one for raising the gaso- 
line tax, another adding several 
items to the commodity tax list 
and the third lowering the 
theater admission tax. . 

Petitioners’ groups are visit- 
ing the Diet daily to protest the 
new tax plans. With the Upper 
House election only a little over 
two months away, a consider- 
able number of the Liberal-De- 
mocratic members of the House 
of Representatives’ Finance 
Committee are tending to back 
the revision of the tax change 
plans. This committee is now 
discussing these three tax 
change plans. The Opposition 
Socialist members of the com- 
mittee are demanding a major 
revision of the tax change 
plans. Attacked from both 
sides, the Finance Minister now 
thinks that he would have no 
choice but to agree to some 
modification of the tax change 
plans if he is to win, Diet ap- 
proval for the plans. 

The purpose of amending the 
gasoline tax is to increase the 
tax of ¥14,800 per kiloliter by 


¥5,500 per kiloliter for raising 
funds to finance Japan’s high- 
way improvement projects. 
Taxicab and other trans 
tion companies are bitterly op- 
sed to the planned raise. Some 
iberal-Democrats are propos- 
=m a smaller ¥500 to ¥1,000 
raise. 


The commodity tax revision 
plan provides for high-grade 
fabrics, transistor radios, tape- 
recorders and some other items 
to be subjected to that tax. The 
manufacturers of fabrics are 
conducting a vigorous campaign 
against the plan to add high- 
grade products to the commo- 
dity tax list. A segment of the 
Tory, party is proposing either 
a raise in the exemption point 
or scrapping the plan to im- 
—_ the tax on high-grade fab- 
r 

The admission tax change 
plan is intended to reduce the 
present graties of taxation to 
three from the present five. 
Theater operators are seeking 
such revision of the plans as 
would permit the tax on movie 
house admissions of the third 
and subsequent grades to be 
lowered by a greater percentage 
than currently planned. 

In the face of such a strong 
demand for a lighter tax bur- 
den, Finance Minister Sato is 
now urging Tory legislators to 
pass the present tax change 
plans at least through the Low- 
er House without any modifica- 
tion, 
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| Cigarette for 1O® straight year 


Latest published cigarette sales figures* prove that Camel 
continues its 10-year leadership over every other ciga- 
rette— every filter, every king-size, every regular. The 
reason is clear: the costly Camel blend of choice quality 


*Compiled for 1968 by Harry M. Wootten, the tobacco industry's foremost authority on cigarette sales. 


Have a real cigarette—have a CAMEL = 


¢ 


4 
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Today as always, the best 


Turkish and domestic tobaccos has never been equalled. 
No other cigarette can bring you the rich flavor, the 
easygoing mildnéss, the downright comfort of Camels. 
tobacco makes the best smoke. 


| roposed 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty. 


Fujiyama’s 
Policy Seen 
Weakening 


By MINORU SHIMIZU 

Foreign Minister Alichiro 
Fujiyama’s policy of keeping the 
revision of the U.S.-Japan Ad- 
ministrative Agreement to a 
minimum is showing signs of 
bending before the wind, accord- 
ing to usually well-informed 
sources. 


This is because Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi is now strongly 
in favor of revising the. admin- 
istrative agreement at the same 
time as the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty, and on the largest 
feasible scale, 


The ruling Liberal-Democratic 
Party has made little progress 
this year on its long-pending job 
of coordinating the clashinig 
views of the many intraparty 
cliques on the treaty issue. 


The situation became even 
more complicated after powerful 
voices were raised within the 
party for a sweeping revision 
of the administrative agreement. 
And today, the crux of the 
whole revision issue appears 
to have shifted to the 
istrative agreement. 

From the outset, Fujiyama 
has contended that the most 
Japan can look forward to, in 
the light of the stand of the 
U.S. Government and especialy 
of the Defense Department, 
would ‘be the revision of Article 
24 of the administrative agree- 
ment and that portion of Article 
25 that deals with joint defense 
costs. 


Article 24 calls for immediate 
consultations by Japan and the 
United States in the event of 
hostilities. or threatened hostili- 
ties, in the Japan area. 


The Foreign Minister feels 
that if the demand for an over- 
all revision of the agreement 
intensifies in Japan, the matter 
could be taken care of at a 
future date on the hasis of 
Article 28 which states that 
either party may at any time 
request the revision of any 
article of the agreement. 


The ruling party is now 
widely split between Fujiyama 
on the one hand = two —. 
ful chi ormer tate 
Saiiter  Wikento Ikeda and 
former Executive Board chatr- 
man Ichiro Kono—on the other. 
Ikeda and Kono are demand- 
ing a thorough revision of the 
agreement, 

It was against such a back- 
ground that Kishi met U.S. Am- 
bassador Dougles MacArthur iI 
in a secret and unofficial session 
earlier this month to discuss the 
revision issue. 


Kishi learned on this occasion 
that the United States would 
rather revise the administrative 

ent along with the secu- 
rity treaty than deal with them 
se tely. 

e also decided, on the basis 
of this meeting, that the 
agreement should be revised on 
as wide a scale as possible. 

Last Sunday, Kishi placed his 
ideas before Kono and Bamboku 
Ohno, vice president of the Lib- 
eral-Democratic Party. 

He reportedly told how Fuji- 
yama’s mihimum-revision §for- 
mula had little chance of being 
ety by the party’s major- 
He also y announced 
he would draft a revision plan 
himself as soon as possible so 
that the party’s stand could be 
unified before the House of 
Councillors elections in .June. 

Kono appears to have sup- 
ported Kishi’s plans in princi- 


matter with Kishi and that the 
party was in favor of an over- 
all revision. | 

In the meantime, Kishi has in- 
structed the Foreign Office to 
explore the extent to which the 
agreement could be revised. 

The most feasible at the mo- 
ment would be the Fujiyama 
plan plus Article 12 which deals 
with procurement. The U.S. has 
indicated partial consent to 
amending this article. 

Accord to usually well in- 
formed sources, Fuji now 
partially endorses "'s way 
of thin x 


When he met the press last 
Friday, Fujiyama was still cri- 
tical of an over-all revision. But 
he had somewhat modified his 
wording. 


-_-ee 


SAPPORO (Kyodo) — Foreign 
Minister Alichiro Fujiyama said 
yesterday in Sapporo that in re 
vising the Japan-U.S. Adminis- 
trative Agreement he plans to 
seek deletion of a stipulation 
for the joint defense cost. 

Fujiyama made the statement 
in a meeting held at the Au- 
tonomy Hall in Sapporo to dis- 
cuss the problems related to 
the revision of the 


The Foreign Minister said he 
did not think it necessary to 
amend the administrative agree- 
pe thoroughly just because 

e security treaty is to 
be revised. : ons 

He said the basic aim of 
amending the agreement would 
be to enable Japan to handle 
various problems related to the 
U.S. Security Forces stationed 
in Japan in a reasonable and 
practical manner. 
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Susan Hayward Wins 
Best Actress Award 


MAR DEL PLATA, Argentina 
(AP) — Susan Hayward Satur- 
day night- was named winner 
of the best actress award at the 
International Film Festival here 
for her role in the film, “I Want 
to Live.” 

The Swedish production, “Wild 
Strawberries,” won the “Sea 


Lion” award as the best film. 


[Named Crethio oe 
Chemical FoundtoProtect — 


Saplings Against Rodents 


SAPPORO (Kyodo)—A chemical compound has been discov- 
ered which will preserve thousands of saplings from destruction 
by rodents, it was revealed here yesterday. 

The compound is named Crethio. It is a mixture of creosote 
and a thio-solvent obtained by the dry distillation of coal. 


Crethio has such a pungent 
and disagreeable smell that it 
kills the appetite of rats and 
rabbits even before they start 
nibbling at saplings and other 
crops that have been sprayed 
with the mixture. 


The farm chemical was discov- 
ered by Prof. Tetsuo Inukai of 
the Agricultural Department of 
Hokkaido University after sev- 
eral years of research. His as- 


sistant, Hansu Mori, collaborat-| 8 


ed in the research. 


Rodents attack saplings of 
such trees as larch, pine and 
cypress during the winter 
months when grass and green 
plants are ‘scarce,. 

A total o° 68,800 hectares of 
saplings was destroyed by rab- 
bits during 1957, causing 
damage amounting to ¥876 mil- 
lion. Rats ravaged 55,000 hec- 
tares. (¥756 million) during the 
same period. 

In tests carried out in 1957, 
only 1.4 per cent of an experi- 
mental forestry area sprayed 
with the chemical was ruined 
by rodents, compared with 25.3 
per cent for an untreated area. 


In similar tests carried out 
last. year in Tomakomal. Hok- 
kaido, 23.8 per cent of untreated 
forest was laid to waste, while 
“only 2.2 per cent of Crethio 
sprayed saplings was destroyed. 

The chemical is diluted two to 
three times before it is used. 
One hectare can be sprayed 
with the solution for . only 
¥ 2,000-¥ 4,000. 


MSA to Test #° 
Ist Loran Stations 


The Maritime Safety Agency 
will carry out test transmis- 
sions from Japan's first loran 
stations the end of 


stations was started on the 
northern Pacific Coast of Japan 
in 1956 at a total cost of ¥230 
million. 


The main loran station is the 
Okamaichi Station, at Yamada- 
machi, Shimohei - gun, Iwate 
Prefecture. Other stations are 
the Ochial Station, Nemuro, 
Hokkaido, and the Hazaki Sta- 
tion, Hazaki-machi, Kashima- 
gun, Ibaraki Prefecture. 

They will begin 

October. 


Regulations Loom \ 
Against Radiation 

The Labor Ministry will en- 
force a set of regulations on 
April 1 designed to prevent 
radiation sickness. 

The new rules, eompiled after 
consultation with the Cabinet's 
Radiation Council, will be ap- 
plied to all facilities handling 
radioactive neces. . 

The ministry, under the reg- 
ulations, will designate dan- 
ger areas and declare them off- 
limits to the general public and 
order the use of anti-radiation 
worksuits and equipment and 
installation of facilities to pre- 
vent contamination of air. 


Working 
Women Open 
Tokyo Meet 


About 2,000 women represent- 
major and minor labor 
unions participated in the fourth 
Working Women’s Central Meet- 
ing held in three different sites 
in Tokyo yesterday. 

Under the slogan of “To build 
a world where neither poverty 
nor unemployment is in exist- 
ence,” the meeting was sponsor- 
ed by the General Council of 
Japan Trade Unions, Japan 
Trade Union Congress and 
other labor organizations. 

Participants discussed various 
subjects of interes? to working 
women at 10 d t commit 
tees yesterday. =" 

The meeting was one of the 
functions sponsored labor 
unions during the current Inter- 
national Women's Month last- 


ing until April 16, 
final will be held 
Public 
Hall 


Meanwhile, the labor and. 
management of the nation’s 11 
big coal-mining companies held 
their second round of collective 
talks in Tokyo yesterday, on the 
eve of a large-scale strike of 
indefinite duration to be launch- 
ed today. 

Indications were, however, 


that the talks would fail and — 
the walkout will be launched . 


today as stheduled. 

Workers of the Mitsui, Mitsu- 
bishi and nine other major col- 
lieries belonging to the Japan 
Coal Mine Workers Union (Tan- 
ro) have been demanding a ¥2,- 


raise and of 
Mitsul'’s large-scale 
ment plan. 

Earlier, Tanro reaffirmed its 
plan to push through the de 
mand. It determined to have 
its two demands accepted. ¥ 


The Coal Mine Operators Coun- 
cll, on the other hand, is dead 
set =a the union's demands 
because the present business 
recession. “ 


Drunken Driving Leads | 


To 9 Injured in Kofu 


KOFU (Kyodo) — Nine 
sons were injured, four of 


y Minis- 
ter Dr. Siegfried Balke was due 
to arrive in Tokyo from Paris 
aboard an Air France plane at 
7 a.m. today. He was originally . 
scheduled to arrive in Tokyo 


yesterday morning but the pene ' 


was delayed 24 hours in 
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Swedes Taking to Food 
Imported From Japan 


By ROBERT SKOLE 
STOCKHOLM—Swedish gour- 
mets can now brighten their 
bord with salted cater- 
pillars, smoked frogs legs, grass- 
hoppers, salted cherry bios 
soms, rice crackers and other 
Japanese delicacies, 

A large selection of Japanese 
foods—usual and unusual—are 
available at the Arvid Nordquist 
Co., Sweden's most famous .m- 

of foreign foods. 

A window display of Japanese 
foods at the Nordquist Co.'s 


Swedish market is nothing new. 
The Nordquist Co. has been im- 
porting canned mandarin 
oranges from Japan as far back 
as 1931. And before the war, 
fancy Japanese crab meat was 
an excellent seller. 


anges continue to sell very 
well here, the cheaper Russian 
crab meat has replaced the 
Japanese crab meat. 


“If the Japanese —_ 
lower, we would sell the Japa- 
nese crab meat,” he ex 

He said that canned Japanese 
tuna has been selling here for 
a number of years, as well as 
canned Japanese asparagus. 


were 


“Il always 
rs from Japan was a 
joke,” 


pe 
said a wide-eyed, blonde 
Sales of the unusual Japanese 
food items have been good, said the mandarin orarige, is 
sidered the best available,” 4 
sald. “Restaurants especially 
like the Japanese asparagus.” 
The Nordquist Co. is now 
importing these foods from a 
number of Japanese firms—in- 
cluding Kyobashi, Well-Pac and 
Geisha—which pack the prod- 
uct especially for Nordquist. 
Having the “Packed for the 
Nordquist Co.” label on each 
tin adds much prestige to the 


popularity keeps growing.” 
said there Will always be 


Japan. These strawberries are 
flown to Stockholm by SAS air 


sald. “The people here like go. 
Hav fresh strawberries in 
Ericason points out that hav- the mi of winter in Stock- 


ing Japanese foodstuffs on the | 


Although the mandarin or 9 


“The Japanese asparagus, — : 


from Strasbourg 
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Monday, March 23 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
NEWS: Every hour op the nour 
aa Fn am.—Rise and Shine. a. 
and Shine, 17:10--Morn- 
me ong 7:15—The Morn- 
ing 


u 

—- 346-—Ebony & Ivor;, 

fom Melody, — Sourtay 
e _ 

Into Melody. 


porters. large 
Pore. Seldere theeh Jagen au tpenee Genuae 
holm created a sensation here 


from Paris. 10 Album,  11:05— 
among food lovers. The company stocks hundreds | 2**% Coneert, 11:30—One Night 
“Perhaps there are Pom of my ge y Seer We from all ws 
fresh foods that we can import over world—-and among the 
nn oe ae So foods are ngoes, kumquats, | "20 Sm Two in the Balcony, 
fast SAS air cargo service over coconuts, melons and avacados| o'Clock Jump, | 1:30—Mystery 
the North Pole.” said from the tropics; a number of . 2: 


Dewn Patrol, 5:05—Five by Five 
: @ wide variet at 5:05, 5:15—Barnyard Jamboree. 
and coffee; game bi 
meat; spices from all over the 
world; and just about any other 
food item one can think of, 


taurants as well as to its own 
is ane 


retail customers, 

use of SAS air cargo now 
to import fresh goose liver 
and cheese 


What’s Going On This Week 


TRANSISTOR RADIOS 


Exhibitions (art, others) 
At Department Stores 


DAIMARU (Yaesuguchi, Tokyo Station): Sketches of trip to Europe 
ree ee ee ee 


ore 6th fi. Fanny 


SEIBU (Ikebukuro): Olls by Japan Art School, 2nd fi. until Merch 25; 
fi. until March 25; Calligraphy by educa- 


Shitennoji 
until March 28; Also Dyeing Show by Kinuta-kai mem- 
bers. 6th &. until March 29. , 

- ®O¥YOKO (Shibuya): Prints by Shiko Munakata, 7th fl. March 24-29. 


Other Galleries 
FORMES GALLERY (5-2, Ginza): Oils by Kesao Kuribayashi, March 
FUE PHOTO SALON (2nd &. Sukiyabashi Center): Phote Lesson, 
cibaluien péLst Ghar? wOeNUN (iKemehe): Ancient and modern 


pottery, dyeing, handicrafts and other folk craft of Japan, 10 
ned pens Abe pottery exhibit of Tamba, Hyogo Pret. until 


April (except M ). 
KONISHIROKU GALLERY 
students, 


until 
ein etc), until March 31; “Suisai 
March 31. “Hakujiteu-ten” (oils, sculptures, wood-block prints, etc. 
until March 31. 
MURAMATSU GALLERY (Ginza): Ofis 


a 
> 


» ete. 
NABIS oes (1-7, Ginza): Olls by Tosaku Kumada and Osamu 


NATIONAL oe OF MODERN ART (Kyobashi): Modern Japa- 
omioka, Seiho Takeuchi, 
“Brazilian 


The Plehser ond Leader of the 
PAPER MUSEUM (behind Oji Station Kethin Line): Japanese paper Se tery Sepes 
utensils Sundays, 


for paper making, 9 am.-5 p.m. (closed 
holidays). 
SAS? CALLERS G4, Gem): Oe ty Ee Cee See 


TOYO BIJUTSUKAN GALLERY (1-5, Ginza); Paintings by Hamada, 
Kawamoto, Urata, March 
= GALLERY (Ginza): Murals by Yoshiko Miyashita, until 


4APANESE STATIONS 
4O0AK (590 Kes.) 40AB (690 Kes.) 
M . 4088 (956 Kes.) 40QR (1,130 Kes.) 
usic 402, 4022, 4073, (3,925 6055 & 
9,596 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 


Without Notice) 


March 24, 25, 26 
NHK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. Conductor, 
Soloist: Takahiro Sonoda, Sonoda, Hibiya Hall, 6:30 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. 


); Symphony . 
TOKYO VOCAL GROUP. Yamaha Hall, 6:30 p.m. Latin American 
songs, Negro 
March 27 


CARLOS MONTOYA, FLAMENCO GUITARIST, Sankel Hall, ¢ p.m. 


% Vienna State Opera Orch. (AB)* 
. (RF)* 


Kasama: Sonate in K. 
on (Mozart), beantane (Ravel). 
) 

a Hour: Chansons. 
4:00-4:30—Popular Music. ( ”* 
4:30-5:00—Music Requests. ( a 
6:00-6:05 English News, 

Friend. (AB) 


7:30-8:00-—Symphony No. 2 (Kelly). 
Akio Watanabe & Japan Philhar- 
monic. (QR) 

7:.0-8:30—Dise Parade: Latin Amer- 
ican Music. (JOZ)* 


Please. $:05-9:00—Dance Time. (RF)* 


8:30-9:00—Piano Concerto No. 2 in 
C minor, 2nd & 3rd mvts. (Rach- 
Benno Moiseiwitech 


Orch.; 
9:00-9:30 — Popular 
Anthony Orch. (LF)* 
9:36-10:00—Popular Music. (QR)* 
9:30-10:00—Jazz Club, (RF)* 
16:30-11 :00—Illustrated Talk on Eng- 
lish Folk Songs: Brian Hitch 
(British Embassy). (KR) 
11:05-11:30—"Sekai no Chanomae” 
(Japan Times Hour): news com- 
mentary by Kiyosaki Murata: dis- 
cussion by Keyes Beech & Murata 
in “The Socialist Mission to Com- 
munist Chine” (in English and 
Japanese). (LF) 
11 :20-12 :00—Port ee. — 
AFTER MID 
1200-12 :30—Musical amen G (RF)* 
12:10-12:30—Zigeunerweisen (Sara- 
sate), Zino Framcescatti (violin) 


12 130-1 :00—English Hour. (RF)* . 
1246-1:30—Symphony No. 7 in C 
major (Schubert), Von Kaerejan 
& Vienna Philharmonic. (QR)* 
*—Records 
NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 
7:00-9:00 p.m.—Bruckner 
Overture in G minor Von Mate- 


i). Tmers same as in Psalm No, 


Today's TV C sTV ‘0° 


3:05-5:40 


(China), 7:30-8:00—Teach Me Eng- 

lish, 8:00-8:30—Evolution of Liv- 

“Ing Things, 8:30-9:00—Living Plan 
9 :00-9 


(om Stock), ‘30—Lectures on 
Agriculture, c,,9:20-10:00—Geometry 
for High School. 


JOAK-TV (Channel 3) 
726-745 am —News, 17:25-7:40— 
Morning Rhythm, 7:55-8 :00—Over- 


Ballet . 


29 
AN LAKE by the Yaoko Kaitani Ballet Troupe. Hibiya Hail, 
Tokyo Philharmonic Orch. . 


SUIDO 
bocho,” Noh 


i 


of Higashi Honganji Temple in 


——— 


Noh 


BASHI’ NOGAKUDO: Noh “Semimaru,.” Kyogen “Suzuki- 
“Tsuchigumo.” 
»\KANZE KAIKAN: Noh “Tomoe,” eh “Amma.” 520 pm. 


seas News, 11:55-12,00—Overseas 


12100-12:15 p.m.—News, 12:15-13:35— 
Comic Story. 1248-100—Todsy's 
Cooking Hints, 1:37-1:67—Relayed 
from A 


, €603-6:30—Children'’s Sil- 
6 :20-6 :40—Tdlk with 
Champiéns of Osaka Sumo 


ament. 
7:00-7 :15—News, 7:15-7340 — Serial 
Drama, 7:30-8,00—What's My Sec- 
Bt :'30—Popular Song® 


10100-10115 — News, 10-48-1008 
Overseas Weekly News, 1035-10-55 
«World Countries (Pakistan), 
10:55-11:00—Overseas News. 


JOAX-TV (Channel 4) 
6:35-6:50 am.—Morning Melodies, 
7:00-7:13—News, 17:45-155—News, 
ee ee ae School. 
12:40—Songs an 
—Women's News, 1:00-1: i$ -Cook- 
145—Movie Gvuide, 


600-6: 19 — “Todoroki Sensei,” 6:15-. 


TV Scope. 
9 09-9: ggg me Events, 9:10-0:15 
—Sports News, 9%:15-9:45—Movie 
Detective,” 9%:45-10:00—-TV 
10 :00-10:30—Dramea, 10:30- 
10 :35—Cartoon News, 11 1s 
Telenews. 


JOKR-TV (Channel 6). 

1 0 a.m.—TV Newspaper, 7:10- 
15—Sports Flashes, 7:50-8:00— 
Wecume News, &: 10-8: 14—-Sports 
Flashes, 8:34-8:40—Cartoon Movie, 
11 :25-11:55——-TV Women's School. 
12:00-12:15 p.m.—News, 12:15-12:40— 
Songs and 12 :45-1 :00— 


~— Drama, 17:00-7:30-—~ Drama 
“Anmiteu Hime,” 17 :30-8:00—Popu- 
lar Songs, : Drama, 8:30- 
_ “4 15 — From 


in Memo, 11:45+11:55 
12:08-12:15 p.m.-—Musical Show, 
12:15-12:45—Birthday Quiz. 12:45- 
12 News,  1:00-1:30— 


-TV 18) 
10:30-10:54 a1m.—Test Pattern, 11 :00- 
11:20—Children's Talk with a 
Nazawa, 11-20-11 :30 — Children 
News, 11 :30-1135—TV for Senecd. 


—SCREEN— 


GRANT .HEIGHTS: Seme Came 


Rénaing (Frank Sinetre, Dean 
Martin). 

NORTH CAMP DRAKE: The Last 
Hurrah (Spencer Tracy, Dianne 
Foster). 

TACHIKAWA WEST: I Want to 
Live: (Susen HMaywerd, Simon 


Oaeklend). 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: I Want 
te Live! (Susan Hayward, Simon 


"15, 

IMPERIAL. THRATER: “Search for 
Paradise,” 1. 4 & 7 pm. (Sun- 
wert, 10 O.m.). 

VARUNOUCHI NIKKATSU: The 
Sandit of Zhobe: Lets Rock: 1°. 
ee, 256, 745, (1096 am. Sur- 
ays 


». 
MARUNOUCHI TOHO: 


Revolt t& 
the Big House, i, i2:28, 2:2y, 


SCALAZA 


1:20, 3:30, 6.40, 7:60, (9 a.m. Sun- 
Gave. & Holidays). 


SHIBUYA KOKUGAI: The Ten 
a 9:25, 1:40, 5:65, 
1 April &. 
suiniva PANTHEON: ir 
New ¥ Dg + ‘ma. { 30, 
1:30, 430, 7:40. Sundays). 


SHIBUYA SCALAZA: 


Harry Biack; 
Ice Cold im Alex; 9:42, 1:46, 5:50, 


until March 2” 


SHINJUKU GEKLIO: Biack; 
lee Cold tn Alex; 9:30, 1:50, 6:20, 
until March 

SHINJUKU 


SHINJUKU GRAND ODEON: Emil 
‘Und Die Detektive; 10:5, 12:10, 
2:40, 5:10, 7240. 

SHINJUKU MILANOZA: Walt Dis- 
ney’s Perri, 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 
7:50. until March 30. 


SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: The Ten 
Com 10, 1:55, 6, until 
April 8. 

SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: Separate 
Tables, 11°40, 1:45, 3:50, 6:36, &. 
(9:30 am. Sundays). 

SHOCHIKU PICCADILLY: “1 


Want to Live!” 10:30, 120, 3, 
5:20, 7:40. 

THEATER TOKYO: The Black 
Orchid, 11:45, 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 
(945 am. ey 

TOKYO GEKIJ0O: Reots of 
Heaven, 1135, 1:35, 5:15, 7.45. 
(9:45 a.m. Sundays). 

VENO TOKYU: G eT: Divi- 
sione Folgore; “6, 3:30, 
65, 8:05, until 


Campus (Arthur Franz, Joanna 
Moore). 

ZAMA THEATER: The . Perfect 
a ee 


TAKARAZUKA: Iee Cold in Alex, 
10:50, 3:11, 7:30; Harry Black, 10:8, 
til March 


7:32, until March 23. 


KANZEKAIRZAN: Noh “Tadanori,” Noh “Yuya,” Noh “Ama.” 1 p.m. 


of ichiryu. M March 4 

projects, etc. in photographs and picture panels, sponsored by BUDDHIST SERVICE commemorating the founding of 33 Kannon March 29 shiba “Ame-no Yono Ha- Po MUSIC HALL: Bur- a 

= Embassy, until March 29. Kansai (west Japan). Buddhist. rites will be held at 1 p.m. Ss i oe NOGAKUDO: Noh “Sumidagawa,” Kyogen.“Suo/| nashi,” 10:06-10:12—Sports News, esque “Illicit ” with Peaches | 
NEZU ART MUSEUM (Aocyama): Ancient pottery, paintings, calig- at the Kannon Temple of Senwakuji precincts in Kyoto. On this day Otoshi,” N 12 noon. 10:15-10:27-— News, 10:30-11:00— Brown, 2:30, 4:0, 7:10 p.m. (Sat. 4 
raphy, lacquerware, fine arts of Japan, China and Korea, 9:30 a.m.-4 p.m. there will be a of court pages and itinerant priests in SUIDOBASHE NOGAKUDO. 30: Noh “Motome-ruka,” Kyogen “Fusenai Secret of TV, 11:00-11:15—Weekly eS en 4 
(except Mondays). costumes. Kyo,” Noh “Mochizuki.” 5 p.m. News. 7:30 p.m.). z 


FLY THE SHORTEST 
FASTEST WAY T0 
SOUTH AMERICA! 


...Via Northwest’s new Miami, Florida gateway 


Caracas? Rio? Buenos Aires? Wherever you're going in South 
America, fly the new, fast way. Fly Northwest Orient Airlines 
Great Circle route direct to Miami, Florida, U.S.A.—gateway 
to all of South America. Look at the map above. See how 
Northwest’s Great Circle shortcut makes a straight line to 
Caracas, Venezuela and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil! You save up to 
1,339 miles across the Pacific. And if you think the map maker 
distorted the world, check it yourself. All you need is a piece of 
string and a world globe. Of course, there are other reasons why 
you should fly Northwest to the Miami gateway. Like North- 
west’s Imperial Service. Delightful surprises will speed the 
hours: champagne . . . cocktails . . . hors d’oeuvres . . . roast 
prime ribs of beef... after dinner liqueurs. Berths are available, 


Osaka: 23-3422, Room 401, Asahi Bidg, 


too. Or fly Northwest's luxury tourist service. Either way you'll - 
enjoy radar-smooth flight on Northwest’s magnificent DC-7C’s. 
So on your trip to Florida or South America, fly the shortest, 
fastest way. Fly Northwest direct to Miami, then fly on to any 
South American city on the airline of your choice. — 


NORTHWEST © 


“ove AIRLINES 


Shortest, fastest to the U.S.A. 


Call your travel agent or 


Phone Tokyo: 27-4581, 27-4584 Nikkatsu Int’! Bldg. 


oe 


— 
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' . | A . | ) : . =: i : : < . ; 5 3:08 —Wal : ar: Marvin ee 
downtown retail store last week \ f i &. ° eae y > * 3:06—Walte Time, 3:15—Marvin 
attracted considerable interest ? 2 ‘$ . A | w ,; nia 
aaa AS oe +o ee ate 
+ hs cnt eG ~ Come . 
7 a A - , 6 *} 2 
emanate a CL ae a Ay 4 
atl | a “ $:30—Soundtreck, 545—Man About NEW TOHO: Walt Disney's OF 
ee SSO RRR “cae a aie Town, 6:15--Weathervane, 6:20 Yeller; The Three Caballeros: 1h ; 
ul . . 35 3 kd - bs ‘ Be Rte iy JR gers ee ¢ age. Ras : £8 —Spot)i ht on Sports, 6 :30—~ 1:30, 3:25. 640, 756 © am. ; . 
ie : ‘ = oy e ; ; ios Re ss Sh 8 bent BER? AS Music by Candle Light, 7.05 = Sundays & Holidays). ; 
a ae ) a i.” || Shortwave USA, 17:15—Johnny CE: Nata di Marso, 11:10. . 
ae Se aa eT castle < - eieilig RS Big RARE ips AMMAN FAs 5 Dates bg Mae ~ ng 4:50-§ 20—Table Talk with Cham- eee . 
A pretty Stockholm shopper admires the Japanese foods | %:30—Volces Speak Jazz, pions of Osaka Sumo Tournament, is 
displayed in the window of the Arvid Nordquist Co., food im- | %:16—News on the Light Side, 9:15 
ion cherry | —Bddie Fisher, 9:30 — FBI | | 
goods. in mewn: & War, 9:55—Art Baker ~ News Fiashes, 6:55-7:00 — Inter- 
national News, 7:00-7:30—Drama, ae 
7:30-8:00—Drama “Taikoki,” 8:00- : 
8:30—Samurai Drama, 8 :30-9:00— 
Pp 
with Smith & Columbia Sym- SHIBUYA TOKYU: Gunslinger: 
. phony. (LF)* Divisione Folgore; 10:35, 1:10, 4, 
boom for Japanese grasshoppers product here. 12:15-1:15—English Hour: 12:15— : : 
or octopus or canned sukiyak!. The Nordquist Co. has News, Request Time; 12:45—Pop . 
These products are carried’ as pioneered in importing fresh The Nordquist firm, which Ch | = ) - 
novelty items. Japanese strawberries from sells to retail shops and res seattle y 
‘ “But the sale of the rice Divisione Foilgore; 9:30, 11, 1:50, ' 
cracker has been very good,” he . 
ee ; 
EEE — ——$__$__—— ~ Se a 7 Pa eer ee 
; 4 : ee oa 
' " = No. 112—Hilde Ceska (soprano) Notes for Women, 1:15-1:30—To- 
with Vienna Kammerchér & night's Cooking Memo, 2:10-240— 
epineutenitishinestapitietintitaisiieainiigtan tm | Vienna Symphony cond. by Henry Color TV Test, 5:06-5:20-—Weekly 
Swoboda: Symphony No. 8 in Sports, 5:20-5:60—Talk on Osaka ‘ 
minor—Von Karajan & Berlin Sumo Tournament, 5:50-6:00—Yo- 
| Philharmonic: Pssim Wo. 180 miuri News. 
6100-6110 — Cartoon Theater, 6:15- 
f ee 
MATSUYA (Ginza): “Ryudo-kail exhibit’ 27- gs gy oe ’ 
- April 1; Also paintings by Hideo Madarar 25; PN AE CAE os ES IE Se ort n outh. 
Dyeing. and Embroidery exhibit, 4th fi. until March 31. eS oan Kage PL. 
MITSUKOSHI (Nihonbashi): “Geiryu-ten,” (Japanese style paintings), Nichigeki Theater. (JOCX-TV) —Sports News, 10:00-10:30—Drama 
7th f. until March 29; Paintings of Mt. Fuji by Humor Club, (oils and 8:30-9:00-—"Medic,” starring Richard 49-30-13 1105-11-15 
ink) 7th fi. until March 29; Also tea ceremony utensils by Kinrin-kai Boon (in Japanese). (JOEX-TV) . le = Salon, : 
. 9:15-9:45—"City Detective”--Roa cing 
re Withelm Schuchter, | ‘"** ®es.) Cameron in “The Case of the 
mo » | (Subject to Change ENN §=6 Paper Button” (in J , JOCEAEV (teamed 8) | 
tional personnel, 2nd fi. March 27-April 5; Hakone sky-line exhibit ate agg Concerto ' AM. PROGRAM (JOAX-TV) : APANCS®)- 15.39.1100 a.m.—Test Pattern Music, YURAKUZA: The Buccaneer, 10:20, 3 
(photegraphs), March 27-April 5; Photegraphs by Rikadai students (Be mn * SS ee Sve mphony No. Eroica $:05-8:30—Overturs, Donna Diane a . ; 12:40, 3, 5:20, 7:40. 
(College of Science), 7th & March 27-April 1. Beethoven). (Reznicek), Scherchen & Vienna = dquontitend _ Gg 
| aa CO, Cote ee ee ee) Cee, Sees & Seana. JOAB-TV (Channel 1) mek Ciecmiaben Coble” tom 
monia Orch. (AK)* 700-7 30 p.m. — World Travel : : 
TOKYO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conducted by William Strickland.| 5.--rier (contralto): Hark, the Fashion Room, 1:30-1:50—Cooking SAGAMIHARA: Monster on the 
. Yokohama Prefectural Music Hall, 6:30 p.m. Program commemorating air, “The Fairy Queen” Memo, 2 :00-2 :22—USIS Movie, ; 
wedding of Crown Prince. Soprano soloists: Kyoko Ito. Wedding Can- (Purcell, Arias by Handel, Songs sing ear “Spring jane | 
tata (Bach); Scherzo and March from “The Loves of Three Oranges” by Wolf (from Norwegian broad- may —— a Theater, 550-6 4 
oad cast). o 6:00-6 :10—Overseas News, 6:15-6:45— ; 
i 105-2 :00—Popular Classic. (KR) 6 :55-7 :00—Puppe: Drama, 7:30-8:00 
1:25-2:36—Symphony No. 6 in C —Movie, 8:00-9:00—World — 
IO OEE IE sharp miner (Mahler), Schereh = Show, 900-9:15—Star Show, 9: TOHO MEIGAZA: Don’t Go Near 
Customs ae Ft as, 
, (Ginza): Photographs by Tama Art : OOS a eae ae 9:35 - 10:00 — 
EIRCIDAL WUEEUUE Cees rcito: Vswercdmngenchll ip them Spensvat edmnating the Semting ot Wetaji Senate std wen =~ ne cinment Michio, ISN =A 
i temple in the Shonan area im 1325 will be held. In the precincts 1 p.m. Pro Boxing. 
of the temple booths will be set up and many parishioners will visit a re cones KABUKIZA: Kabuki Part I: “Gem- ; 
Mi the temple. On the street leading to the temple gate a plant market P| pei Sakigake Tsutsnji,”; Part 11: . 
temple is located at Nishitomi, Fujisawa City. There is a bus from March 24 with Kikugoro Once Kabuki 
PAN Exhibit (wood-block prints) by Tamaco Nakagawa, others, until Fujisawa Station. . Seana, saa tenn a 
March 28. | March 24-25 3 NICHIGEKI: “Spring Dance” with 
ee Seance Sone, Paes eve, see, ee RELIGIOUS RITES will be held at 2 and 7 p.m. on March 2% and pene yy Bor eggs me Sy " Jubuki Koshiji, Bimbo Danao, 
struments, furniture, religious items, P s. calig- 4: 7 and 11 a.m. on March 25 at Higashi Honganji Temple in Kyoto * 7 7 aoa ©. Fan bP ey —* enn NDT. others. 
rap! in commemoration of EE the Yamashina detached temple mine? 8 ee NOGAKUDO: Noh “Ema,” Kyogen “Kawakami,” Noh wos ici ,. schon en MEIJSIZA: Kabuki, Part I: 11 am 
March March 21 Movin, 6:48-4650--iews 140-1420. Part ti: éae ~ pal 
23 KANZE KAIKAN: Noh “Tsunemasa.” Noh “Yamamba.” Movie, 6 :00- ; p.m. : 
nes¢ MONTHLY FESTIVAL of Kitano Tenmangu in Kitano, Kamikyo-ku, March 28 . “¥ 5:30 DM.) Deans. Kiwa Nokotta.” etc.: with Kichi- 
Kyoto. On this day a Buddhist service will be held at 2 pm. in the re -00-8 :30— Mov Sho 8 30.0 00 on Nakamura Kabuki Troup 
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Ayub Government Draws Up 
Fresh “economic Policy 


The Government of Pakistan 
last made an announcement of 
its industrial policy in a state. 
ment published in April 1948. 
Since then, the position has 
changed appreciably. Substan- 
tial industrial development has 
taken place in Pakistan during 
the _ 10 years both in the 

ublic and the private sectors. 
Seeneptenda duri these years 
has fully justi the Govern- 
ment’s faith in private enter- 
prise. P 

Having taken stock of the 
problems connected with the 
operation of the existing indus- 
tries and keeping in view the 
desirability of further expansion 
of the scope of industrial de- 
velopment through maximum 
utilization of the resources of 
this country, the Government of 
Pakistan has decided to make a 
fresh announcement of its in- 
dustrial policy for general infor- 
mation. 


Aims and Objectives 

Under the special conditions 
of. the economy of Pakistan, 
which is predominantly agricul- 
tural, primary emphasis must 
inevitably rest on the develop- 
ment of industries based upon 
or ‘connected with agriculture 
and the raw materials available 
in the country. The promotion 
of medium, small and cottage 
industries is an essential need 
in as much as they offer a 
means of mobilizing capital and 
employment of skilled labor. 

It would be the Government's 
policy to provide greater facill- 
ties to small and medium-sized 
industries. The measures envi- 
saged include extension of credit 
facilities, provision of raw ma- 
terials and equipment, and mak- 
ing necessary marketing ar- 
rangements etc. 

At the same time, it is the in- 
tention of the Government, with- 
out permitting industrialization 
to become a privilege of the few, 
to permit the development, with- 
in available resources, of large- 
seale and heavy industries 
which are considered essential 
for the speedy achievement of 
a strong and balanced economy. 
Specifically, the objectives of the 
Government's future industrial 
policy are: 

1. In general, industrial ac- 
tivity will be so directed as to 
lead to expansion of production, 
increased employment and ex- 
tensive training of technical 
personnel and ultimately to the 


improvement of standard of liv-, 


ing of the people. 

2. um scope wili be 
given to private enterprise in 
the development of the re- 
sources of the country within 
the framework of the National 
Five-Year Plans. 

3. Where private enterprise 
is inactive, Government will 
initiate and operate only such 
industries which were essen- 
tial to the life of the communl- 
ty generally through specially 
constituted corporations. Such 
industries will be transferred 
to private enterprise as circurm- 
stances permit. The following 
industries are reserved for state 
ownership and state manage- 
ment; (a) manufacture of arms 
and munitions of war, and (b) 
production of atomic energy, 
while railways, air transport 
and telec ications will, as 
at present, continue to be state 
owned and managed. 

4. In view of the smaller in- 
vestment required and their 
employment and production 
potential, small and cottage in- 
dustries will be particularly en- 
couraged. Among other things, 
the Government will endeavor 
to facilitate the supply of raw 
materials and the provision of 
marketing and credit facilities. 
It will also make arrangements 
for the introduction of new de- 
signs and better production 
methods, and the standardiza- 
tion of quality and reservation 
of certain selected varieties of 

for the exclusive manu- 
acture by such industries. 

5. Industries will be classifi- 
ed in order of priorities depend- 
ing upon the essentiality of the 
goods manufactured, their ex- 

rt potential and the extent of 
oreign exchange savings effect- 
ed by their operation, Existing 
industrial undertakings which 
are economic in operation or 
require additional equipment 
for expansion, balancing or re- 
placement will be rationalized. 

6. ow competition in 
industry will be encouraged, 
and monopolies will be curbe. 


2en. J 


Ayub Khan addresses a press conference in 


7. Industries based almost 
entirely on imported raw mate- 
rials may be permitted if they 
are in a position to produce 
goods at reasonable prices and 
earn or save foreign exchange. 

8. Tariff protection may be 
given to industries where nec- 
cessary and in selected cases 
incentives may be provided for 
the export of industrial prod- 
ucts, 


9. Where industries are en- 
gaged in the packing of ma- 
terials imported in bulk, or in 
the assembly of imported parts 
of finished item, they will be 
expected to undertake the 
manufacture of the imported 
material or parts progressiveiy 
within a reasonable period of 
time or to P eamapes such material 
and parts from other indigenous 
producers. 


10. The Government will 
help to evolve specifications, to 
encourage the standardization of 
industrial products in general 
and to enforce these standarcis 
particularly in the case of prod- 
ucts which are exported. 

11. Selentific and industrial 
research will be intensified with 
a view to discovering new pro- 
cesses and industrial uses of 
the raw materials available in 
Pakistan and the waste products 
of industry. 


12. In order to avoid conges- 
tion and to bring up uniform 
economic development of the 
country, new industries will be 
dispersed to suitable places, 

13. Special attention will be 
paid to the industrial develop- 
ment of economically backward 
areas. 

Responsibility for Industries 

The Central Government will 
be responsible for over-all plan- 
ning of industrial development, 
fixation of targets and priorities, 
location of selected industries in 
specific areas, determination of 
the levels of production and 
prescription of standards and 
quotas for exports. 

In addition, the following in- 
dustries will be the exclusive 
responsibility of the Central 
Government: (1) © industries 
located in the Federal area of 
Karachi, (2) industrial under- 
takings owned wholly or partial- 
ly by the Central Government 
or by a corporation set up by 
the Central, Government, (3) 
mining of all minerals including 
oil and natural gas, and (4) ma- 
rine fisheries. 

The Provincial Governments 
will be responsible for imple- 
menting the Industrial policy of 
the Central Government and ex- 
ercising jurisdiction over all 
industries (other than those 
mentioned above) already es- 
tablished or to be established in 
the provinces. 

In the case of new industries 
involving foreign investment, 
the Central Government will 
give all the assistance necessary 
for their establishment irrespec- 
tive of the location of such in- 
dustries. 

Foreign Investment 

The Government recognizes 
that foreign investment can play 
a significant role in promoting 
economic development of under- 
developed countries where capl- 
tal formation is generally slow, 
technical know-how limited and 
trained personnel not always 
available. 

In Pakistan there are a num- 
ber of industries, including 
those mentioned below, where 
Government will seek to attract 
foreign investment: (1) heavy 
engineering, (2) heavy chemi- 
cals, (3) production of synthetic 
distillation of coal and gas, (4) 
pharmaceuticals, (5) antibiotics, 
(6) mining, beneficating, con- 
centrating, refining and pro- 
cessing of all minerals includ- 
ing oll, and (7) manufacturing 
of oe goods and spare 

rts. 


The following safeguards, 
concessions and conditions will 
be extended and applied to for- 
eign investment in industries: 

1, There will be no restric- 
tion on the remittence of cur- 
rent profits to the country from 
where investment originated. 

2. Foreign capital in approv- 
ed industries established after 
Sept. 1, 1954 may be repatriat- 
ed at any time to the extent of 
original investment. Any ap- 
preciation of capital investment 

loughed back into approved 
ndustrial undertaking may be 
treated as investment for the 
purpose of repatriation. 

8. There will be no rigidity 


Karachi Dec. 10 last year, following the bloodless revolution. 


about the participation of Paki- 
stani capital in any industry 
where foreign investment is ap- 
proved by the Government. 
Normally the Government will 
expect that the required local 
expenditure will be met from 
local equity capital. In the case 
of oll refining, the Government 
will expect substantial rticl- 
pation of Pakistani capital in 
equity. In foreign wundertak- 
ings, progressive employment 
and training facilities for Paki- 
stani nationals will be neces- 
sary. 

4. The Government has no 
intention of nationalizing indus- 
tries involving forel invest- 
ment. Should circunfStances or 
an emergency necessitate nation- 
alization, just and fair compen- 
sation will be paid in the cur 
rency of the country from 
where the foreign investment 
originated. 

5. Relief from double taxa- 
tion will be avaliable for foreign 
investors from countries with 
which Pakistan has an 
ment in double taxation relief— 
such as the U.S., U.K., West Ger- 
many, Japan and India. Similar 
agreements with other countries 
are under consideration. 

6. Foreign, technicians em- 
ployed in an industrial under- 
taking under a contract approv- 
ed by the Central Government 
are and will be entitled to in- 
come tax relief. 


Price Control 

Price control is not intended 
to be a permanent feature of 
Government's policy. As produc- 
tion and supply improve, it is 
hoped that control over prices 
will be progressively relaxed. 
In the case of monopolies manu- 
facturing essential goods, how- 
ever, the Government intends 
to keep the interest of the con- 
sumer constantly in view and 
seeks to insure that such 
are marketed at fair an 
sonable prices. 


Tax Concessions 

The Government realizes that 
tax concessions provide an in- 
centive to investment in indus- 
tries. Tax concessions have 
been allowed by the Govern- 
ment in the past and will also 
be allowed in the future, 


Investment Promotion 


The Government has set up 
an Investment Promotion 
Bureau which will furnish in- 


rea- 


formation to foreign and local ¥ 


investors on all aspects of Gov- 
ernment’s financial and indus- 
trial eg and assist industrial- 
ists in securing facilities for 
the establishment of new under- 
takings. The Government has 
also set up PICIC and PIFC to 
help in the financing of indus- 
tries in.the private sector. 


Conclusion 
The Government Epegecee to 
ensure continued and rapid 


growth of the Industrial sector 
of the economy. To achieve this 
end, sacrifices are needed and 
imports and production of un- 
essential goods must be held at 
austerity level to secure re 
sources for development pur- 


By embarking upon an in- 
dustrial policy which ensures 
rapid development and conse- 
quently growing internal 
markets, the Government hopes 
that private investment in in- 
dustry will be encouraged and 
a further impetus given to the 
spirit of initiative and self-re- 
liance among all concerned, 

This will be reinforced by a 
more flexible system of import 
licensing and also by the v- 
ernment’s determination to pro- 
mote stable and adequate flow 
of imported raw materials and 
spares for soundly based indus- 
tries to allow them to operate 


efficiently at high levels of pro- 
duction, | 


President Gen. Mohammad Ayub Khan 


Pakistan Celebrates 


President 
Plans for 


Reveals 
Future 


By BOLESLAW WITIERZBIANSKI 
President, World Federation of Free J 


KARACHI (NANA)—Pakistan 
will not have a democratic form 
of government for the next two 
years, Gen. Mohammed Ayub 
Khan said here in an exclusive 
interview. 


The Pakistani strong man, 


‘who seized power in a bloodless 


coup last fall, said: “It will take 
a couple of years (to restore 
democracy). We want to bring 
a representative government as 
fast as possible, but not before 
the ground is prepared.” 

When representative govern- 

ment is returned to this Moslem 
nation of 90,000,000, it should be 
headed, Gen. Ayub indicated, by 
a De Gaulle-type presidency. 
“We need a nonpartisan presi- 
dent elected by sensible elements 
of the country. The president 
must have a free run for five 
ears.” 
Pakistan is the only Asian 
country which is a member both 
of the Baghdad Pact and of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. It is thus regarded as an 
“anchor man” of Allied defenses 
in Asia. 

It is not neutralist countries, 
in Ayub’s opinion, but Western 
allies such as Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan which constitute a bar- 
rier against the spread of com- 
munism. 

“Soviet policy, exemplified by 
recent notes to Pakistan and 
Iran against the proposed de- 
fense pacts with the United 
States (currently not a full mem- 
ber of the Baghdad Pact) aims 
at neutralizing the subconti- 
nent,” he said. 

“On the other hand, commu- 
nism is always active and seek- 
ing to subvert. We lie near— 
we have a border with China 
and are close to Russia. We 
would like to be good neighbors 
but we don’t want them to 
operate among our people and 
subvert them. 

“Our reply to the Soviet 
Union was that SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact are purely defen- 
sive and not offensive to any- 
one, particularly to Russia. On 
the other hand, we see the So- 
viet Union building bases .not 
far from our own territory; and 
there is considerable military 
activity even in Afghanistan.” 

Regarding current problems 


‘Ayub eaid: 


of governing Pakistan, Gen. 
“The best way of 
running countries is the simple, 
straight way... 1 am prepar- 
ed to do the hard things and 
take on the blame. I am a real- 
ist. and I know I am not an 
angel. 

“We have a series of basic 
problems to solve. We had to 
clean up our political life, the 
armed services, the business 
world. The country needed 
land reform. I want scientific 
reforms which will bring about 
social changes as well as eco- 
nomic advancement in a cool 
spirit instead of an emotional 
atmosphere,” ; 

In addition to land reform, 
which Gen. Ayub inaugurated 
by limiting landlords’ holdings 
to 500 acres of irrigated land 
or 1,000 acres of nonirrigated 
land, Gen. Ayub sees the next 
big reform programs taking 
place in the legal and educa- 
tional fields. 

Among other points he cover- 
ed was the need for a “ 
of heart” in India so that the 
two countries of the sub-conti- 
nent could settle their differ 
ences over Kashmir and water 
rights. Because the rivers of 
West Pakistan flow first through 
India, Ayub pointed out, “India 
could cut off the water supply 
to our rivers and ruin the coun- 
try.” 

He also said that he was more 
concerned with the economic 
than with the political problems 
of Pakistan, for the time being. 
“Too many things were done 
beyond our means, bartering 
away our reserves,” he said, re- 
ferring to the Governments be- 
fore his coup. “People must 
limit themselves to their means, 
We must combat inflation as 
much as possible, 

“For this reason, the Govern- 
ment is embarking on such pub- 
lic works which will not pump 
too much money into the coun- 
try, encouraging inflation. The 
Government recently raised 
bank rates to 4 per cent as 
an anti-inflationary measure. 
Previous economic plans have 
been scrapped and we now are 
working on an interim one-year 
plan and preparing a new five 
year plan. 


ational Day 


- Envoy Notes Closer Ties 
With Japanese Nation 


By DR. OMAR HAYAT MALIK 
Pakistan Ambassador 

We celebrate Pakistan Day on 
March 23. It is my privilege 
on this occasion to extend to 
the see of Japan the gret- 
ings and good wishes of the peo 

le of Pakistan. During the inst 
our years that I have served 
here as Ambassador, the rela- 
tio between our two coun 
tries have become closer corm 
mercially, politically and cul- 
turally. This is a source of 
gratification for me personally 
as it is for the people of both 
countries. 

During the last year our ath- 
letic team participated in the 
Asian Games held in Tokvo. The 
welcome extended to them by 
the Japanese public was a most 
gratifying  mapifestation of 
friendship between the peoples 
of the two countries. Our ath- 
letes k back with them a 
deep impression of kindness and 
hospitality experienced by them 
during their stay as well as of 
great cultural achievements and 
economic progress of Japan. 

During this year two impor 
tant agreements were signed in 
Tokyo—one relating to trade 
and the other to the intricate 
matter of avoidance of double 
taxation. I might mention that 
Pakistan was the first Asian 
country to sign an agreement 
for avoidance of double taxatioa 
with Japan. This agreement 
will promote trade between the 
two countries still further and 
will afford increasing oppor- 
tunities of economic coopera- 
tion, 

The last year has seen a great 
political change in Pakistan, 
namely, the peaceful revolution 
of Oct. 7. The new regime has 
immediately taken up the task 
of cleaning up the evils which 
had permeated into the public 
life of Pakistan during the last 
10 years, 

An outstanding achievement 
of the new regime is the land 
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reforms, by virtue of which 
thousands of feudal landlords 
have been deprived of the major 


portion of their lands, which 
will now be distributed among 


Dr. Omar Hayat Malik 


landless tenants. This reform 
will have far-reaching conse- 
quences, economic, social as well 
as political, 

Under the previous system, 
the landlords had a very great 
amount of political influence 
and were virtually in control of 
the Provincial and Central Gov- 
ernments. This will no longer 
be the case now, and a healthy 
middle-class will arise which 
will be a bulwark for the de 
mocracy of the future in Paki- 
stan, 

Reforms of the judicial sys- 
tern, educational system and the 
administrative system have also 
been taleen in hand and the re- 
sults of these will become vis!- 
ble in the near future. It is the 
aim of the new Government to 
make justice cheaper and speedi- 
er and the education system 
more realistic and more suited 
to the practical needs of the peo 
pl 


e. 
The administrative setup will 
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be revised so as to make the 
administration more efficient 
and clean. Preparations. are 
being made to give a new con 
stitution to the country as soon 
as the more glaring evils of so- 
clety have been removed and 
the people are in a position to 
choose their representatives in- 
telligently and freely. 
During my four years’ stay 
Japan, | have been deeply im- 
by the fact that Japan 
succeeded in its economic 
development at a rate of pro- 
gress which can bear compari- 
son with any other country in 
the world. This is particularly 
remarkable in view of the fact 
that the Japanese have achiev- 
ed this along with enjo a 
level of political freedom and of 
human rights that is not lower 
than any other country of the 
world. 


It is claimed by countries un- 
der authoritarian systems of 
government that their system 
alone can lead to rapid econom- 
ic development. is claim 
been successfully refuted by 
Japan, and she has proved that 
it is possible for the people of 
a country to be free and yet 
to achieve a high rate of econom- 
ic progress under a-system of 
free enterprise. This is a fact 
which is well worthy of atten- 
tion by peoples all over the 
world. 
My term as Ambassador in 
Japan terminates in the end of 
next month, and, therefore, this 
will be my last message on an 
occasion like the present, to the. 
people of Japan. May I avail 
myself of this opportunity to 
thank them for their goodwill 
toward my country, which I 
assure them is heartily recipro- 
cated by the people of my.coun- 
try. May I also thank my any 
friends in Japan for the kind- 
ness, courtesy and understand- 
ing which they have always ex- 
tended to me. 
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Highlights of Land Reform 


President Gen. Mohammad 
Ayub Khan in a broadcast to 
the nation on Jan. 24 outlined 
the land reforms program for 
West Pakistan which had been 
much awaited by the nation. 
Soon after assuming the Office 
of the Presidency, Gen. Moham- 
mad Ayub Khan's first step was 
to constitute a Land Reforms 
Commission. The Commission 
submitted its findings to the 
Cabinet and after scrutinizing 
the Cabinet took its decision. 

Following are the salient 
points of the land reform pro- 


Time Hails New Government 


Most Popular Regime Since Jinnah 


From Times Magazine 

In Pakistan the constitution 
is gone, the Parliament dissolv- 
ed, the country’s first elections 
indefinitely postponed, But not 
since the days of Founding Fa- 
ther Mohammed Ali Jinnah has 
Pakistan had so popular a gov- 
ernment. “On the days before 
the revolution last October,” 
said a now jobless politician, “I 
thought one of the most danger- 
ous things you can do is to 
break a constitution, even if it 
is to stop evil. On the day after, 
I thought: “Thank God someone 
had the courage.’ Says beefy, 
Sandhurst-trained Gen. Maham- 
med Ayub Khan, Pakistan's mil- 
itary dictator and president: 
“We have a few jobs to do. 
Then we shall hand back the 
power of choice to the people.” 

The land that Ayub took over 
five months ago was so corrupt 
that even such tolerant agencies 
as CARE and the Catholic Relief 
Services had given up on It; 
gifts clearly labeled not to be 
sold invariably ended up, not in 
the hands of the’ hungry, but 
in the hands of the bilack- 
marketeers, Soon the effects of 
the bloodless military takeover 
began to be felt. Streets became 
clean, bus queues orderly, 
scooter-ricksha boys unexpected- 
ly polite. Instead of dragging 
themselves to work any hour 
of the morning, government 
clerks began showing up at 9. 

Gen, Ayub jailed about 100 


politicos, but he has sirice so 
tightened up the of 
justice that there are now few- 
er prisoners in jail than at 
practically any point in Paki- 
stan’s 12-year history. In 
one province the Ayub govern- 
ment found 300 people still 
awaiting trial after being ar- 
rested as long as three years 


Ayub rules through a Cabinet 
of three generals and eight 
nonmpolitical civilians, four each 
from East and West Pakistan. 
Ayub listened hard to West Ger- 
many’s Economics Minister Lud- 
wig Erhard when he pass 
through, and has since leaned 
heavily for economic advice on 
Wilhelm Vocke, former pres- 
ident of West Germany's State 
Bank. 

Among Ayub’s reforms: 

The government has ordered 
all civil servants to write,out 
a detailed history of their finan- 
cial dealings since independence. 
Since businessmen and landown- 
ers now face up to 14 years in 
jail for tax dodging, treasury 
clerks have had to work day 
and night to handle the long 
lines of delinquents. Pakistan 
has reclaimed $16 million from 
private illegal holdings of for- 
eign exchange, found two tons 
of gold in the seaside hiding 
places of a band of smugglers. 

Top priority has been given 
to doing something about the 
country’s 12 million refugees 


who fied India to end up jobless 
in wretched slums. Ayub or- 
dered new housing projects; 
with a stroke of the pen his 
Rehabilitation Minister gave per- 
manent title to 6,600,000 acres 
in the Punjab to 1,400,000 refu- 
gees. The new program cuts 
two ways. Under the law, the 
refugees can lay claim to land 
with the same value as that 
which they left behind. Now 
faced with the threat of prison 
for filing false claims, 5,500 
refugees have decided to with- 
draw or reduce their claims, 


Most sweeping of all Ayub’s 


eq reforms is aimed at Pakistan’s 


entrenched and greedy land- 
lords, 6,000 of whom together 
own 7,500,000 acres. Henceforth, 
no owner shall be allowed ‘to 
hold more than 500 acres of ir- 
rigated or 1,000 acres of non- 
irrigated land. The rest will 
be divided among his tenant 
farmers. Though owners will 
be in part compensated in gov- 
ernment bonds, those holding 
feudal jagirs—the gifts of the 
Mogul kings to their favored 
warriors—will not. Eventually, 
as Ayub knows, the lasting bene- 
fits of his rule will depend on 
how well he carries out land re- 
form. 

Pakistan has kept its firm 
Western alignment, but Ayub 
has gone to unprecedented 
lengths to soothe his country’s 


bitter quarrel with India. He 
has stilled the strident propa- 
ganda of the country’s radios, 
last month became the first 
Pakistani leader to attend the 
Indian High Commission's [Re- 
public Day celebration in Kara- 
chi. After a recent border in- 
cident he said mildly: “If our 
chaps are at fault, we will take 
action against them.” 

“We don’t want palm-tree jus- 
tice,” says one of Ayub'’s min- 
isters, and a Western diplomat 
calls the new regime “a relaxed 
dictatorship.” The velvet glove 
has been more apparent than 
the iron fist, and as a result 
some of the old black-marketing, 
corrupt ways were returning. 
But last week the Government 
took its first decisive action 
against the corrupt in high 
places. 


Former Defense Minister Mo- 
hammed Ayub Khuhro, 60, long 
a dominating figure in Pakistan 
politics, was convicted of selling 
his 1958 Chevrolet on the black 
market for $12.000, almost three 
times the legal ceiling. He was 
fined $30,000 and sentenced to 
five years at hard labor. One of 
Karachi's main streets, named 
for him, would have to be re- 
named, and in prison he wouid 
get the “C” treatrnent instead 
of the “A” and “B” amenities 
(newspapers, private cells) 
usually reserved for people of 
his status. Shudders could be 
detected all over Karachi. 


gram as put forth In President 
Ayub's address to the nation: 

The main findings of the 
Commission are that, in relation 
to the size of the rural popula- 
tion, land offers but a limited 
economic opportunity. The own- 
ership of the land is also in 
many areas inequitably distri- 
buted. Employment opportunl- 
ties outside agriculture being 
relatively few, there is a grow- 
ing congestion on land. The 
pressure of population on land 
and the laws of inheritence are 
resulting in uneconomic and 
highly fragmented holdings. 

Despite the availability of 
necessary manpower, the devel 
opment of large estates is often 
very slow and a considerable 
portion of the culturable land is 
not being. utilized to full capa- 
city. Ownership opportunities 
because of the limited availabill- 
ty of land being few, resources 
of manpower are not being fully 
utilized, Tenants are generally 
insecure on the land. They are 
also denied a reward proportion- 
ate to the effort they make. Inl- 
tiative and enterprise are there- 
fore lacking, and there is little 
productive investment in agri- 
culture. 

In view of the special prestige 
which ownership of land enjoys 
over large areas, political power 
is concentrated in the hands of 
a privileged few. Apart from its 
social consequences such con- 
centration of power hampers the 
free exercise of political rights 
and stifies the growth of 
political institutions. 

To remedy these defects the 
Commission has recommended 
certain specific measures as a 
minimum program of land re 
forms. My Government have 
considered the Commission's 
recommendations with great 
care and have taken a num- 
ber of decisions. Details of 
these decisions will appear in 
the press tomorrow morning. 
I take this opportunity to brief- 
ly indicate some of the major 
decisions we have taken. These 
are as follows: 


First, no person will own or 
possess more than 500 acres of 
irrigated or 1,000 acres of unir- 
rigated land. Existing land- 
owners will however be allow: 
ed to retain such additional 
areas as well to which they 


would be entitled had the ceil- 
ing on ownership been fixed 
as equivalent to 36,000 prod 
index units allowable 


alienate by gift a limited 
to their heirs. 

Second, land over and 
the ceiling limit thus fixed in 
each case will be resumed 


of produc- 
tion, tenants already cultivating 
the resumed areas will be giv- 
en the option to buy them on 
installments spread over 25 


resumed lands in the form of 
bonds 


int redeem- 
able in 25 years. 


should be converted into full 
owners throughout West Paki- 
stan. 

Fifth, tenants in 
areas will, as far as possible, 


Sixth, tenants everywhere 
will have security of tenure. In 
the event of ejectment actord- 
ing to a process of law. they 
will be entitled to a fair com- 
pensation for improvement of 


free jand and disturbance of 


posses- 
sion, An embargo will be placed 
on the enhancement of rents, 
and illegal exactions in the 
shape of fees or free labor or 
services from tenants will be 
eliminated. 

Seventh, all Jagirs will be re- 
sumed without payment of com- 
pensation and other intermedi- 
ary interests will be ebolished. 


Eighth, in order to prevent 
p ive fragmentation of 
holdings, division of holdings 
below a certain economic or 
subsistence level will be forbid- 
den and joint management of 
such holdings will be facilitated 
by law. 

Ninth, immediate. steps will 
also be taken to introduce a pro- 
vincewlde scheme for a com- 
pulsory consolidation of frag- 
mented holdings. 
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Buddhism in Modern Japan 


Does It Run Contrary to Present-Day Life and Thought? 


By N. rTo 

Japan is said to be a Buddhist 
country, and this is true in a 
sense. There are Buddhist 
temples everywhere, even in re- 
mote villages. These temples 
are frequented mostly, if not 
completely, by old folk. Young 
people are rarely seen there. In 
certain famous temples of To- 
kyo or Kyoto, you see young 
folk praying, but they are gen- 
erally women. 

Recently I had thé chance of 
seeing quite a lot of intellec- 
tuals to ask for their coopera- 
tion for the Buddha Jayanti to 
be held here in Tokyo this 


‘' month. Nearly all of them have 


little. knowledge of Buddhism, 
and most of them showed a 
complete indifference to it. Some 
of them told me that they did 
not care about so antiquated a 
thing as Buddhism, and that 
they are in need of priests only 
for funerals and for commemor- 
ation services of the dead. 
Thus, Buddhism is not a living 
thought or faith for the intellec- 
tuals of this country. 

Struck by this indifference, I 
began to think over the pos- 
sible causes which brought 
the present situation. 
Buddhism was accepted in its 
true sense by Prince Shotoku, 
the greatest intellectual, if I 
may say so, this country ever 
produced. He published a com- 
mentary on three important 
sutras, and governed the coun- 
try as Regent of Empress Suiko 
in the spirit of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism. He may be called the 
“Asoka of Japan.” This was in 
7th century of Christian Era. 

From that time, Buddhism 
was accepted not only by the 
Court but by the people at 
large. Buddhism gave birth to 
our art; it gave the spirit to our 
literature; it gave diréttion to 
our politics. Our top intellec- 
tuals were nearly all. Buddhist 
priests, or their pupils or dis- 
ciples. It is unnecessary to cite 
the names of all these people— 
it would just give readers the 
trouble of spelling out difficult 
names in Japanese. Such was 
the situation in Japan from the 
7th century to the middle of the 
16th century, about 1,000 years. 

Then appeared a famous war- 
rior, Oda Nobunaga, who began 


to attack Buddhist temples as “© 


the founder of Tokugawa sho- 
gunate (Iyeyasu) adopted the 
policy of putting Buddhist 
monks and temples under the 
strict control of the govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, he revers- 
ed the traditional cultural poll- 
cy of the preceding govern- 
ments. Confucianism, instead 
of 


origin, because only priests at 
that period could read Chinese 
literature. 

Under an absolute and police 
government such as the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate, the reversa) 
of the cultural policy brought 
about the reversal of the atten- 
tion of intellectuals, who were 
unable otherwise to make a 
living. Thus, intellectuals turn- 
ed back to Buddhism and ran 
after Confucianism. Buddhism 
continued to remain the religion 
of the people at large. Priests 
lost however the energy and 
initiative which were character- 
istic of their predecessors. They 
became so to say semigovern- 
ment officials. 

Thus a great upheaval took 
place in the intellectual milieu 
of this country from the 17th 


N. ito 
century. Promising and prom- 
inent youths went to the study 
of Chinese thought instead of 
Buddhism; famous scholars of 
the country were nearly all Con- 
fucian scholars. 

Moreover there emerged a 
new group of intellectuals of 
patriotic tendency. Their idea 
was that priority in learning 
must be given to the study of 
the matters of our own country 
before proceeding to the study 
of foreign cultures. From this 
viewpoint, they advocated the 
study of our language, literature 
and history, especially of our 
antiquity, in order to find out 
our ancestor's way of life. They 
even went so far as to formu 
late a national religion of panis- 

character combined with 
litics, just as happened in 

pt 2,000 years before our 
era. This group was called the 
“national lea g school” (Ko 
— oo 
ese scholars of Confucian- 
ism and of the national school 
began to attack Buddhism, the 
former on the ground of morai- 
ity, and the latter on the 
ground of alienity of Buddhism. 

At that period, Buddhism was 
the religion in this country; 
Shintoism was merged with 
Buddhism. In this respect, we 
may recall the so-called Honji- 
Suijaku Doctrine. It was be- 
lieved to have been proposed 
by the famous Kobo-daishi, ac- 
cording to the doctrine the 
Japanese gods are but the in- 
carnation of Buddhist saints 
appearing in Japanese forms. 


Buddhists 


Active 


In Business World 


Though Buddhism is general- 
ly regarded as incompatible 
with present-day Japanese life, 
the modern business world here 
boasts at least four sincere 
devotees among its leaders. 

Oil magnate Sazo Idemitsu, 
president of Idemitsu Kosan, is 
another firm believer in the 
Buddhist faith and a Zen dev- 


Sazo Idemitsu 


otee for half a century. Ide. 
mitsu says he entered a temple 
to study Zen as a college stu- 
dent, since it was part of the 
moral training of young college 
students in those days to 
acquaint themselves with the 
Zen philosophy. He deplores the 
fact that this kind of mora) 
training is entirely lacking in 
the younger generation. 

Oilman Idemitsu is widely 
known as a leading collector of 
the works of Sengai, the great 
Zen priest and scholar. 

Like Idemitsu, Seijiro Yana- 
gita, president of the Japan Air 
Lines, also studied Zen as a 
young man and now boasts that 
JAL is the only airline in the 
world which is operated almost 
entirely by Buddhists. 

Yanagita says few Japanese 
today realize just how deeply 
their lives are rooted in the 
Buddhist. faith—that the entire 
Japanese culture and civiliza- 
tion is based on the spirit and 
teachings of this religion. 

“T do not hesitate to say that 
my whole life has been molded 
by the Buddhist doctrine,” he 
said, 


Elicht-Ogawa, vice president 
of the Dowa Mining Co. and 


president of the Fujita Kanko 
(Tourist) Co., for example, has 
decided to construct a huge 
park complete with pagoda on 
Oshima island to enshrine the 
remains of Gautama Buddha, 
Rahula, his only son, and An- 
nanda, his great disciple, which 
were brought to Japan by an 
Indian mission dispatched by 
Prime Minister Nehru two years 
ago, 

According to Ogawa, the 
pagoda housing the sacred re 
mains will face toward India 
and the probable name of the 
park will be “Sacred Park for 
Japan-India Goodwill.” 

The sacred remains are at pres- 
ent being preserved in at 
the Zojoji Temple under the 
care of Patriarch Denkyo Shi- 
ino, one of the world’s most out- 
standing Buddhist scholars. 

Ogawa said this religious act 
was inspired by the death of 
his second daughter. 

Yasaburo Shimonaka, 83-year- 
old president of the Heibonsha 
Publishing Co., and a prominent 
leader of the World Federation 
movement, envisions Buddhist 
Japan in the role of a leading 
nation in bringing 


VYasaburo Shimonaka 


enlightenment to the world. 

“It is generally said that the 
light came from the east,” he 
declared, “and Japan must be 
the country to give ‘light’ to 
everyone in the world.” 

This aged business leader is 
now devoting a great deal of 
effort to the reconstruction of 
the historic Enryakuji Temple 
on Mt. Hiei near Kyoto. 


Shintoism was thus amalgamat-.man life and preached the sup- 


ed with Buddhism. Away from 
Buddhism meant therefore 
away from religion. 

Japanese intellectuals began 
thus the process of seculariza- 
tion from the 17th century, at 
the same time as the European 
Enlightment movement. What 
is more conspicuous is the fact 
that this enlightment movement 
went hand in hand with the 
nationalistic school of thought, 
which in Europe appeared as a 
romantic school only at the be- 
ginning of 19th century. 

The trend was reinforced by 
the Meiji Government after 
1868 by the adoption, as an offi- 
cial policy, of the Weste 
tion of institutions. The adop- 
tion of Western culture and 


civilization by the Meiji govern- d 


ment was limited mainly to its 
secular side, Christianity not be- 
ing accepted. The encourage 
ment of Western culture, 
though secular, had as its con- 
sequence rejection of Buddhism 
by intellectuals. 

Now you can easily under- 
stand why our intellectuals are 
indifferent to Buddhism. It is 
not a fact of today; it dates 
from the 17th century. It may 
be added that the modernization 
process was rather smoothly 
carried out here in Japan in 
contrast to some other neigh- 
boring countries, due to 
above historical development. 


Il 

Now, it is time to. ask our- 
selves whether Buddhism is an- 
tiquated, as some suppose it to 
be, and whether Buddhism is 
contrary of our modern thought. 

It is not my purpose to give 
a detailed explanation of Bud- 
dhism. There are many scholars 
and books for that. I must how- 
ever point out that Buddhism 
is not adequately explained in 
connection with our contempor- 
ary life. 

In a word, it sees human life 
as interdependent 
sense and direction. Every- 
thing exists by interdependence; 
hothing exists independently 
nor of self. In problems of ac. 
tual life, we may say that “ego” 
or “I” does not exist indepen- 
dently or of self; it exists by 
dint of interdependence of 
many factors making cause, tie 
and relation. 

Interdependence being the 
real way of human existence, 
compassion must be the very 
essence of life. Mercy is not the 
grace of gods, nor is charity a 
virtue; it comes from the very 
nature of human life. So phy- 
sical torture or harsh training 
does not bring happiness, just 
as luxury does not give well- 
being. The extreme, in any 
form, destroys the interde- 
pendence of human existence. 

Our life is moved by desire, 
passion, ambition etc., which 
are inherent in human nature. 
But life becomes a burden if 
these desires are pushed to ex- 
tremes. The middle way be 
tween extremes, or moderation, 
alone brings happiness to men, 
because it alone is in accord 
with the law of interdepend- 
ence — paticca-ssamupada. The 
above is, in my view, the 
of Buddha’s Enlightment: Patic- 
ca-samupdada, (interdepend- 
ence), madhya-patipada, (mid- 
dle way) and nibbana (happi- 


- 

It is generally supposed that 
Buddhism is pessimistic in its 
precepts, tending to negate life 
and insisting on its abandon- 
ment. It is true that Buddha 
stressed the dark side of hu- 
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Senei Ikenobo, 45th descen- 
dant in the famous Ikenobo 
line, hopes to contribute fo 
world peace and cultural in- 
terchange among nations 
through the Buddhist art of 
flower arrangement. He is 
president of the Ikenobo 
Gakuen Institute in Kyoto. 


Ikebana Spreads 
Buddhist Doctrine 


Japanese flower arrangement 
or “Ikebana” is based upon Bud- 
dhist philosophy and the Ike- 
nobo School is no exception, ac- 
cording to Tadao Yamamoto, 
director of Ikenobo Ikebana 
College. 

“We are trying to spread the 
gospel of Buddhist philosophy 
and teaching through flower ar- 
rangement.” explained Yama- 
moto. “The spirit of ‘ikebana’ 
is an outward expression of 
Buddha teachings without verbal 
mention of Buddhism. That is 
why there is something very 
deep about flower arrangement. 
The Japanese people have lived 
and breathed the atmosphere 
of Buddhism for centuries and 
so naturally appreciate this 
spiritual dtmosphere,. 

The Ikenobo Ikebana College 
is now expanding its school site 
at the former residence of ex- 
Prime Minister Takaaki Kato 
near Ochanomizu station. The 
renovation of the school is ex- 
pected to be completed by the 
early part of June, 


gist and Yasumaru Sammi, 


= Spokane, Wash. 
f and Buddhadasa 


ression of desire, passion, etc. 
t was, however, chiefly due to 
the real facts of life, namely, 
that desire and passion inherent 
in human nature are so strong 
that a strong condemnation 
alone can bring about a middle 
way. 

Buddha did not bother him- 
self with the problems like the 
creation of the world or the 
origin of. men, etc. as was the 
fashion of his days. He left 
these problems to specialists as 
useless to direct the happiness 
of men. He did not, however, 
appeal to a god or gods. He 
was determined to find the solu- 
tion by himself, as it was his 
principle that man must work 
out his own destiny without 
ding on a god or gods 
which nobody saw or knew the 
existence of, except, by imagi- 

Buddha 


nation. was too much 
a realist to dream of such a 
solution. 


bia 

By dint of his own efforts, 
he found the key of all prob- 
lems of human existence in Pa- 
ticca-samupada. After this dis- 
covery, Buddha hed the 
law, dhamma, to bring human- 
ity to ay gees Just before 
his death he urged his disciples 
to observe his dhamma as the 

principle, nothing else. 
He never claimed to be the son 
of god or of the creator. He 
was the indicator of the way 
to arrive at happiness. 

Sakyamuni was primarily 
practical. He was confronted 
with the reality of life. Misery, 
strife, illness, sorrow, etc., were 
the real conditions of human 
life. He determined to investi- 
gate the causes lying at the root 
of all these phenomena, in or- 
der to bring true happiness to 
human beings. His problems 
were of a practical order and 
his solution was of the same or- 
der. He did not spend his time 
in vague speculation, nor in fu- 
tile discussion. He did not ap- 
peal for the grace of god or 
gods. But he exerted his will 
and intelligence to arrive at the 
discovery of the solution. 

In that sense, his doctrine was 
against the theism which had 
ruled the whole civilized world 
since Egypt. His thesis was 
against Hinduism; he did not 
deny the gods of Hinduism, who 
became servitors to the propaga- 
tion of Buddha’s teachings or 
protector against the antagon- 
ists of the teachings. Thus the 
Buddha’s doctrine was atheistic, 
realistic, self-reliant and above 
all human. So a great number 
of the Indians of his time came 
to his teachings. Thousands 
and thousands of followers came 


out from a great part of India.) 


For some time, these follow- 
ers remained true to the doctrine 


Budd 


ea oe ‘ 


ha’s ashes brought Japan ‘from 


CPR 


: A ae 
India two years 


ago 
are preserved in this lavish shrine at Zojoji Temple, Tokyo, 


pending final enshrinement in a special park on Oshima island 

planned by Eiichi Ogawa, vice president of the Dowa Mining 

Co. Ogawa is seen here with Patriarch Denkyo Shiino in whose 
care the ashes have been placed. 


Big Jayanti Program 


To Open 


large-scale rnational 
meeting will open this week in 
Tokyo as part of the Jayanti 
celebrations which have been 
going on in all the Buddhist 
countries of the world for the 
last three years to com- 
memorate Gautama’'s attainment 
of Nirvana 2,500 years ago. The 
evertt will be attended by many 
delegates from various parts of 
Asia. 

Ceremonies marking the open- 
ing of the Buddha Jayanti pro- 
gram are slated to be held Fri- 
day (Mar. 27) at the Hibiya 
Public Hall from 10 a.m. 

Among the Japariese digni- 


‘taries scheduled to deliver wel- 


coming addresses are former 
Prime Minister Tanzan  Ishi- 
bashi, Prince Mikasa and For- 
eign Minister Alichiro Fuji- 
yama. | 

Ishibashi will be presented 
with Jayanti commemorative 
stamps by Postal Services Min- 
ister Yutaka Terao for his 
efforts in making it possible to 
hold the event in Tokyo. 

Cultural programs will be 
held in the afternoon of the 
same day at Gakushi Kaikan 
starting from 2 p.m. Some 2,000 
guests have been invited to a 
party to be held from 4 p.m. 
at the Shinjuku Gardens. 


On Saturday, the cultural pro- Kai 


This Week 


will continue at the 
Gakusht Kaikan with joint com- 
mittee meetings scheduled from 
9 to 11:30 am. A _ luncheon 
will be given by the Federation 
of Economic Associations at the 
same place at noon. 


In the afternoon, Dr. Dai- 
setsu Suzuki will give a lecture 
on the World of Padmagarbhan 
at the Hibiya Public Hall from 
1 p.m, followed by another lec 
ture by Nyogekan Hasegawa 
titled Japanese and Religion. 

Following the lectures the 
delegates will make a field ve 4 
to the Omori plant of the Tosh 
ba Electric Co. In the evening, 
they will attend a Kabuki play 
at the Kabukiza at the invita 
tion of Fujiyama, 

On Sunday, March 29, a non- 
religious celebration wil] be 
held at the Tokyo Metropolitan 
Gymnasium at Sendagaya from 
1:30 to 4:30 p.m. Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi is expected to 
address the meeting. 


Pp 

the Gakushi Kaikan from 9 to 
11:30 am. The delegates will 
visit the Diet building in the 
afternoon and take in a Noh 
play in the evening. 


of Buddha. But changes began 
to appear 100 years after the 
death of the founder. The com- 
mon fate of every doctrine is to 
undergo modifications with time 
during its transmission. Bud- 
dhism was no exception to that 
rule. There were many facts 
which caused these modifica- 
tions, general and particular to 
the Indian society of the time. 
I am of the opinion that the 
strongest cause lay (and lies) in 
the national character of the 
people. From this concept of 
mine, I venture to suggest that 
the Indian character influenced 
strongly the teachings of Bud- 
dha. Hindu pantheism came in- 
to Buddhism. It began by the 
compilation of the Abhidharma 
which developed under the 
reign of King Asoka into a new 
doctrine (3rd century B.C.). 
The intrusion or invasion of 
Hinduism took the form of the 
eternal Buddha. From the very 
beginning of the universe, there 
were myriads of Buddhas, Sakya- 
muni being just one of them. 
Sakyamuni was thus the embod- 
iment of the eternal Buddha, 
which is conceived as principle, 
law or reason. Putting the eter- 
nal Buddha in place of the 
gods, Buddhism thus became 
theistic, contrary to the origina! 
conception of its founder. Buc 
dhists began to worship the eter- 
nal myriad Buddhas as well as 
Sakyamuni, just as Hindu wor- 
shipped Visnu, Civas, etc. Bud- 


Japan Students Awarded 


U.S. - Ceylon 


Masao Ichishima, Taisho Uni- 
versity student of* Buddhism, 
Hiro- 


shima Univer- 
sity student of 
engineering, 
have been 
awardew the 
American - Cey- 
lon Scholarship, 
which was es- 
tablished by 
Harry Omine, a 
Japanese-Ameri- 
can resident in 


Ichishima 


P a Ceylonese 


Kirthisinghe, 


4 Buddhist now residing in New 


York. 
Omine and Kirthisinghe 
to establish a scholar- 


agreed 
ship for the benefit of outstand- 


Scholarship 


ing Japanese 
Buddhist stu. 


cation here. 

“I was given 
full authority 
for the selection 
of the students Samm : 
to receive the unique scholar- 
ship,” explained Rev. Sensho 
Murano, editor of the Young 
East. “It was conditional to 
select one student from Hiro- 
shima in order to advocate the 
furtherance of peace. The 
scholarship will be an annual 
award.” 


dhism had come to have its 
theology and philosophy. 

Thus Buddhist doctrine took 
on a new aspect, different from 
the original, but still under the 
clothing of Buddhism. This 
new doctrine is called Mahayana 
Buddhism, which made a defi- 
nite appearance toward the turn 
of the Christian Era. The prin- 
cipal initiator was Nagarjuna, 
preceded by and followed by 
such eminent men as Asvagosa, 
Asanga and Vasubundhu, etc. 


Mahayana Buddhism is a 
pantheism with its oe 
near to that of the Upanisads. 
An ana phenomenon can 
be found in Christianity, whose 
original teachings were inter 
pretated in the light of Greek. 
philosophy. The original teach- 
ings of Buddha were interpreted 
in the light of Indian eye | 
and became Mahayama Bud- 
dhism. 

It was in this form that Bud- 


dhism propagated itself to Cen- 
tral Asia, China, Korea and 
finally to our country. Accord- 
ing to our ancient chronicles, 
Japanese people entertained a 
kind of primitive pantheism 
coupled with Emperorship, in 
an analogous way with the 
Egyptians of the Middle Em- 
pire, but not in such a refined 
form as theirs. It 
fore easy for the Japanese to 
accept Buddhism although it 
was opposed at the outset as a 
foteign faith. 

Once transformed into theism, 
Mahayana Buddhism easily be- 
came a religion of worship rely- 
ing solely on the grace of 
Buddha for salvation. Thu 
emerged in this country a 
during the Kamakura 
(1ith-13th centuries), sevegal 
Buddhist sects which are sfill 
existant, and some of them are 
flourishing. 

Buddhism in its panth 


was there ¢fW 


forms has with Christianity 
and. Islam the common feature 
that ft worships one supreme 
being, be it called God, Allah, or 
Buddha. It is concerned with 
the creation of the world, the 
relation of God with men, etc. 
Thus the questions of relation 
een religion 
octur also with Buddhism. With 
its secularization, it is no won- 
der that the Japanese intellectu- 


als assume an attitude of indif- - 


ference to Buddhism, as it is 
the case with other religions. 


But if we turn back to the 


original teachings of Buddha, a 


question comes immediately to — 


our mind, namely is there noth- 
ing worthy of reconsideration 
and even of reflection by inte}- 
lectuals about Buddhism in not 
only Japan but In all countries, 
at this juncture of world af- 


Delegates to Jayanti 


U Hila Thwin, member of the 
Union of Burma Buddha 
Sasana Council 

U Ba Aye, member of the 
Parliament «nd also mem- 
ber of the Union of Burma 
Buddha Sasana Council 

Venerable U Waeponia, priest 

Ven. U Kawthanila, priest 

Ven. U Khemeinda, priest 

Ven. U Dhammasara, priest 


Jayaweera Kuruppu, 
Minister of Cultural Affairs 
Vv. C. Jayasuriya, ore Min- 
ister of Cultural Affairs and 
noted Buddhist scholar 
K. A. Albert Perera, Chairman 
of Shinhareez Chamber of 
Commerce 
The Very Reverend Ammnu- 
‘gama Pajagru Sri Wipassi, 
high priest 
Laos: | 
Phouy Panya, president of 
the Central Bank and noted 
former Minister of Religion 
and a leading Buddhist 
scholar 
Kruong Pathoumxat, Chief of 
the Bureau of Religion 
Ven. Sangkhanhok, high 
priest 
India: 
Maha Thera Anan Kausal 
yana, High Priest of 


nath Mo 
Ven. Devapria Valisinha, 
member Maha Bodhi Socie- 


ty 
Prof. P. V. Bapat, Dehli Uni- 
versity 
- Prof. T. R. Murthy, ‘Banaras 
Hindu University 
Nalinnaksha Dutt,.member of 
Parliament 


Pakistan: ; 
Ven. Visuddhananda Maha- 


thero, president, World Fel- 
lowship of Buddhists, Paki- 
stan Regional Center 

Rev. Bangisha Bhikshu, B.A., 
secretary of above organiza- 


tion 
Prof. P. R. Barma, M.A., Chit- 
tagong, University, head 
professor of Pali 
Suddangshu Bimal Barma, 


Malaya: 
Venerable K. Dhammananda, 
~ head priest of Kuala Lum- 
pur Buddhist Temple 
Lim Eow Thoon, business- 
man 
yo 3 
kingpoon 
Mr. and Mrs. Thesientjo 
—" of China: 
ju Han-ping, member of 
Legislative Pheer me 
Wu Chung-hsing, professor of 
Buddhist College 
Prof. Lee Pien-chun, Profes- 
sor of Taiwan University 
Rev. Yen Pei, priest 
Sikkim: 
Maharaja Kumer ' 


Meeting 


. S. Fung, 
S. L. Yen, businessman 


Singapore: 
Rev. Dhama Suku, president, 


tion, city councillor 


His Eminence Somdej Pra 
Vannarat, president of the 
Ecclesiastical Council 

His Eminence Somde hey 


Maha Viravongsa, 
astical Councillor 

M. C. Poonpisamal Diskul, 
vice 


outh 
Association of Thailand 

Foong Srivicharn, director- 
general of the Department 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs 


Yoeurn Choeum, secretary 
general of the Buddhist 
Institute 

Ven. Thach Prang, 
tive of the Order of i- 
kay 

Ven. Sok Yoeurn, represen- 
tative of the Order of Dham- 
mayut | 

Delegates are also 

from Afghanistan, Korea, 1, 
the Philippines, Tibet and Viet- 


Buddhism and the State: Way t 


By SEIICHIRO ONO 


Professor Emeritus of Tokyo Uni- 
versity and special adviser to the 


ry 

The world situation of toda 
reminds us of Buddha’s time 
when two great powers, Maga- 
dha and Kosala, competed with 
each other with their satellite 
States around them. 


The world at present stands 
on the equilibrium of the 
Powers, which have been com- 
posed apparently of nations or 
races, and substantially of civic 
communities, since the begin- 
ning of the 16th century. 

It is a world that cannot 
avoid war, in spite of its as- 
pirations for peace, 

This contradiction is the des- 
tiny of man. According to 
Buddhism, however, destiny can 
be changed by eradicating the 
ignorance and craving which 
cause malicious deeds, not by 
depending on any supernaturai 
power or miracle, ow does 
this teaching apply to the pres- 
ent world situation? 

A state in modern times is 
a karmaic existence having in 
its essense a national or racial 
ego. It contradicts itself, on 
the one hand, with the consci- 
ousness of the individual ego, 
and on the other, with cosmo 
politanism and humanism. 

The Sakyas, of which Buddha 
Sakyamuni was a member, had 
a principality called Kapila- 
vastu on the northern plateau 
commanding the Gangés Valley 
about 25 centuries ago. To the 
west of their country there was 
a bigger state, Kosala. The 
most powerful state of the time 
was Magadha on the right bank 
of the Lower Ganges. 

Gautama  Siddhartha’s __re- 
nunciation of his royal life at 
the time of such international 


Ya small state. 


tension must have been moti- 
vated by his desire to get rid 
of a political situation unfavor- 
able to Kapilavatsu which was 
Renunciation 
from his family life meant lib- 
eration from his state. 

He wished to seek a way out 
of suffering, the suffering not 
only of an individual, a family 
or a state but of all human be- 
ings. In this respect, we can 
say that Buddhism’ transcends 
the state at the outset. In 
other words, it is supermun- 
dane. The emancipation which 
Buddhism aims at transcends 
worldliness and negates all 
worldly principle, not excluding 
that of ethics. 

That Buddhism is supermun- 
dane does not necessarily mean 
that Buddhism does not con- 
cern itself with worldly ethics. 
Because it aims at emancipating 
all mankind from suffering, 
Buddhism is humanistic; it has 
social concerns from the be- 
ginning. Compassion in the 
Buddhist sense (Karuna) does 
not confine itself to limited cir- 
cles such as a family or a state 


but embraces all human beings 


equally. 

The Buddha was far from a 
world-deserting recluse when 
he preached, as is shown in the 
Digha-nikaya, that a_ state 
never lose its power if its 
citizens have regular meetings 
for political discussions, co- 
operate with each other, respect 
laws, honor elders, safeguard 
public morals, worship ances- 
tors and protect sages. 

The precepts or command- 
ments were laid down to reg- 
ulate the life of monks and 
nuns, on one hand, and to give 
advice to laymen on morals, on 
the other. The two major divi- 
sions of Buddhism, Mahayana 


and Hinayana, have arisen 
mainly from this dualism of the 
purpose of the Commandments. 
The fact that Mahayana 
Buddhism, which is more 
philosophical and speculative, is 
more concerned about society 
in the field of practical ethics, 
shows that it is a development 
of the ethics of the Buddhism 
laity contained primarily in the 
mind of the Buddha. This 
trend of Mahayana Buddhism 
led to the birth of a nationalistic 
Buddhism in later years. 


The empire of the Buddhist 
King Asoka gives us some 
valuable suggestions as to what 
kind of state we Buddhists 
should have. His edicts em- 
phasized the importance of com- 
passion to all beings, and of the 
efforts to bring them peace and 
prosperity. The virtue of 
generosity, which he showed to- 
ward the followers of other 
religions, was regarded as the 
most Buddhist. 

Buddhism does not have re- 
course to politics for the reali- 
zation of its iceal. The ideal 
must be attained not, by political 
power but by wisdom and prac- 
tice. The Buddha witnessed the 
downfall of his native state. The 
King of Kosala, who was on 
his expedition to Kapilavastu 
with his army, found the Bud. 
dha standing under a dying tree. 
The invader asked him, “Why 
are you standing under the 
dying tree, while you see many 
living trees elsewhere?” The 
Buddha answered, “It is cooler 
here under the tree of my rela- 
tives.” 

This answer of his involves 
many problems concerning reli- 
gion and the state: Is religion 
too weak to check the down 
fall of a mother country? Or 


should a religion not concern 
itself with political affairs? 

In its early stage, Buddhism 
stood aloof from the state and 
political affairs, but when it 
spread to northern countries it 
changed much. The view that 
the ideal of Buddhism will be 
realized by the power of the 
state has become one of the 
characteristics of Japanese 
Buddhism. 

Prince Shotoku the Regent 
lectured on the Saddharmapun- 
darika, the Vimalakirtinirdesa, 
and the Srimalasimhanada as 
the source of national ethics. 
The 17 chapter Constitution he 
promulgated aimed at establish- 
ing Buddhism as the fundamen- 
tal principle of national integri- 
ty. The phrase “Respect the 
Three Treasures most reverent 
ly” in the Constitution ex- 
presses his ideal most clearly. 


Dogen, who brought the Soto 
Zen from China, never compro- 
mised with the government au- 
thorities when they were 
against his ideal for the peace 
of the country. 

Shinran criticized the nation, 
“All the people of Japan, the 
Emperor and his subjects in- 
clusive, do not follow the right 
teachings.” He prayed, “May 
the world be peaceful and the 
Buddha Dharma prevail.” He 
taught that everyone should 
call the Name of the Buddha 
Amitabha for the sake of his 
country and her people. 

Nichiren, commonly regarded 
as most nationalistic, did not 
support the then existing state, 
but severely criticized it in 
order to bring about the realiza- 
tion of an ideal state. 

The teaching of Ahimsa or 
Nonkilling may be fundamen- 
tally contradictory to the power 


o Peace 


of state, which must resort, 
when necessary, to war. We 
cannot live out of a state, but, 
since we are Buddhists, we must 
behave as Buddhists. Then 
how? Prince Shotoku’ says, 
“Respect the Three Treasures 
most reverently. The Three 
Treasures: the Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Sangha, are 
what all beings should take re- 
fuge in, what all nations should 
be affiliated to.” 

Various as the teachings of 
the Buddha are, the essential is 
that we should revere and take 
refuge in the Three Treasures. 
The respect for the Three Treas- 
ures are based on the faith to 


the Buddha, because the Dhar- 


ma is what the Buddha taught, 
and the Sangha a community 
of believers in the Buddha. To 
believe in the Buddha means to 
respect anything righteous. It 
means freedom from adhering 
to anything egocentric. 

To get rid of an ego in any 
sense is very difficult, but we 
must do our best to do so. We 
Japanese Buddhists, therefore, 
should advocate the new Con- 
stitution of Japan which re 
nounces war. One who follows 
the right truth will be blessed, 


but a Buddhist .should have — 


nothing to regret of even if he 
is not hlessed when he keeps 
the right truth. The following 
passage in Asanga’s Mahavarna- 
sameraha will well express the 
Buddhist view on the problem 
of neace: 

“Perseverance will cause 
one’s own peace of mind as well 
as that of others. When one is 
not stained by the sin of anger, 
one can get his own peace of 
mind. When one does not re- 
proach others, one can secure 
peace for others.” ; 


and science — 
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among feudal lords. After him, Burma: Hongkong: 
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T. A. Simon, president, 
SS Si 2a 
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to impose the observance on the : 
governed, the people. This re- 
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kuni, wears “junihitoe” on the occasion of her marriage in October 1943. Miss Michiko Shoda will wear parent to the Throne in November 1952. He will wear this costume at his wedding ceremony on April 10, 
“Oni-no-ho” (literally —— of — and red) is wore only roa the Crown Prince. 
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me msacanin on her Ion sense weneing day, —_ 10. 


A fully Baiecd warrior before the Dancing costume of women before 


7th Wsinigh AD. : the 7th century AD. 


"The eldest ry ree of the > Wepanae | cae ‘Welsaees Shigeko and: now Mrs. ‘Morihiro Higashi- 


to 14th century A.D.). 


Fe RR cee Ee SM a 
“Hitatare,” ceremonial robe of a warrior during the Kamakura Era (12th 


Ancient Costumes 


On April 10 Crown Prince Akihito and Miss 
Michiko Shoda, both clad in ancient, colorful costumes, 
will be united in wedlock at a ceremony before the 
Kashikodokoro sanctuary of the Imperial Palace. 

Akihito will be attired in ceremonial robes called 
oni-no-ho. Michiko will be costumed in junihitoe. 
Both are typical ancient Japanese costumes handed 
down from the Heian era (8th-12th centuries A.D.). 

Ancient Japanese habiliments are a mirror through 
which to see the sartorial history of Japan. A look at 
them will perhaps help to know Japanese tradition. 

Junihitoe was an ancient formal dress of ladies 
in high places. It is a suit of clothes consisting— 
in order from the outermost garment—of “karaginu”’; 
“uwagi” (literally “coat’), long and having broad 
sleeves; “uchiginu”; five “uchiki’; and a “hitoe” (an 
unlined garment). 

Junihitoe—“a suit of a dozen clothes”—is a 
hyperbole, because actually there are not 12 pieces of 
clothing to it, 

The life-size dolls iinet: in the lower photos were 
made by Gafu Izutsu, Japan’s top authority on na- 
tive customs and costumes, after years of painstaking 
research. Izutsu has made a total of 75 of these dolls. 
y They will be shown publicly nig — and May at 


Travel clothing for women ‘of the ‘upper class 
during the Kamakura Era. 


Ceremonial garb of civil servants 


(7th to 8th century A.D.) 


“Suwo,” 


ceremonial robe of a warrior of the "Sarensela ‘oon Azuchi- 


Momoyama Era (14th to 17th century). 


Crown Prince Akihito is shown clad in “oni-no-ho” at the ceremony proclaiming him as Heir Ap~ 


Ceremonial garb of court ladies of 
of the Suko, Asuka and Nara Eras the Suko, Asuka and Nara Eras 


(7th te 8th century A.D.) 


- 
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Best Wishes 


JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. (JAPAN), LTD. 


ASANO DOCKYARD 
NIPPON KOKAN KABUSHIKI KAISHA 


(Jepen Steel & Tube Corporetion) 


Gen. Manager: Ryoichi Otezewe 
1, 2chome, Hashimoto-cho, Kanagawa-ku, 
Yokohama, Japan. 
Cable Address: ASANODOCK KANAGAWA 
' Phone : 42731 Yokohama 


Jardine, Matheson & Co. cele- 
brates the 100th anniversary of 
ite Japan branch office tomor- 
row at International House, 
Azabu, Tokyo. 


Japanese dignitaries are ex- 
pected to turn out in full force 
to acknowledge the centennial 
of the prominent British firm 
that played a hidden role in 
bringing Japan out of its self- 


Congratulations 


to 
JARDINES 
on their 
maiden century ! 


A multitude of good things 
come with 


OGP 


such as 
varied cuisine 
unparalleled comfort 


Many good things 
come from 


JARDINES 


such as 
White Horse Scotch Whisky 
Seogers of London Dry Gin 


& 
Hennessy Cognoc Brandy 


& 
impeccable service 


Agents 


Orient & Pacific Lines 


> 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. span), Ltd., 
on their 100th Anniversary in Japan! 


SENWA SHIPPING AGENCY, LTD. 
General Agents Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. in Japan 


. 


OFFICES: 
Yokohama: Tokyo: Osaka: Kobe: 
205 Yamashita-cho, 1 2-chome, Nihonbashi- a Bidg.., 33 2-chome, Kaigandori, 
Naka-ku Chuo-ku Awaji-machi, ku Ikuta-ku 
* Tel. 8-3281/3 Tel. 27-5034/5, 5076 Tel. 7938/9 Tel. 3-1143 


». 
a 


— 


amgees isolation in the late 
1 century. . 


It was the staff of Jardines 
who helped Prince Hirobumi 
Ito, later Prime Minister, Mar- 
quis Kaoru Inoue, later Foreign 
Minister, and other Meiji Res- 
toration leaders to stowaway 
to Europe in the 1860s, 


Ito’s grandson Hiroyoshi end 


Inoue’s ndson Saburo are 
scheduled today to meet formal- 
ly with John Keswiek, grand- 
son of William Keswick who 
founded Jardines’ Japan branch 
at Yokohama in 1858. It was 
also William Keswick who 
smuggled Ito and Marquis Ino- 
ve and three comrades aboard 
a Jardines’ ship bound for Lon- 
don in 1863—thereby carrying 
off the first violation of the 
Tokugawa regime’s long-stand- 
ing ban against Japanese travel- 
ing abroad. 

Grandson Keswick is a for- 
mer Jardines managing director 
and now is associated with the 
company in London. 

In addition to Keswick, the 
following dignitaries are expect- 
ed to attend the ceremonies. 
Princess Chichibu, ee awd 
president of the Japan-Britis 
Society; former Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida; Iwataro Uchi- 
yama, Kanagawa Prefecture 
Governor; former Prince and 
Ambassador to Turkey lIemasa 
Tokugawa; former Ambassador 
to Nationalist China Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa; Masamichi Yama- 
giwa, governor of the Bank of 
Japan; Saburo Matsukata, direc- 
tor of Kyodo News Service, and 
Shigeharu Matsumoto, director 
of International House. 

Last Friday close friends of 
the Jardines’ offices in London 
and Yokohama gathered ‘ited 
ly at the Imperial Hote 

Company History 

The history of Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. in Japan runs 
parallel to and intertwines with 
the history of modern Japan. 

Jardines was founded in the 
1830s, growing in the succeed- 
ing quarter century from a 
small poe in Canton to 
a major Far stern tradi 
firm with offices In many o 
China’s major ports, 

One year following the “open 
port” treaties between Japan 


|and the West, (1858) Jardines 


Message 


By LESLIR NORRIS 


Manager in Japan 

Jardine, Matheson & Co 

It is a great and unforget- 
table honor for me to be in 
Japan at this time, the 100th 
anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Jardines in Yoko- 
hama, and 
to be given 
an oppor- 
tunity to 
express, in 
behalf of 
Jard ines, 
our sincere 
and cordi- 
al good 
wishes for 
the pros- 
perity and 
h a ppiness 
of this beautiful country, a 
country which has given us 
hospitality for so many 
years. 

During the 100 years that 
have passed since Mr. Wil 
liam Keswick first establish- 
ed Jardines here, the firm 
has been privileged to ob- 
tain the cordial goodwill 
and assistance of a large 
number of friends. I am 
sure that this goodwill and 
friendship will continue, 

We offer our sincere good 
wishes for the happiness 
and prosperity of Japan in 
the future, and I hope that 
in the year 2059 my suc- 
cessors will have the re- 
markable honor of celebrat- 
ing the bicentenary of Jar- 
dines in Japan, in the same 
atmosphere of friendship 


and goodwill as exists to- 
day. 


sent the 700-ton schooner 
Pann ee Keswick 
a rom the Shanghai office 
cay trade with the island 
nation. 


Keswick went ashore at Naga- 
saki, the first port of call where 
the Dutch had long been en- 
trenched as the only foreign set- 
tlement tolerated by the isola 
tionist Tokugawa regime. 


Congratulations to Jardine, Matheson & Co. (Japan), Ltd. 


on their Centenary in Japan 
TOWA FILM CORP., LTD. 


President: N. 


Kawakita 


Lashed by floods, tormented by terror, 
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Best Wishes 


Head Office: HONG KONG 


To Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co. (Japan), Ltd. 
on the occasion of their 100th Anniversary, 1959. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


Branches in Japan: TOKYO YOKOHAMA OSAKA KOBE 


/ 


»p English. 


Keswick spent several months 
on Kyushu but was not impress- 


ed by the trad potential of 
the area. The Rope picked 


him up in June of 1858 and sail- 
ed to Edo Bay where it anchor- 
ed off the fishing village of 
Yokohama, the first British mer- 
chant ship ever to call there. 

Keswick made his presence 
felt almost immediately. 

The original site for “interna- 
tional port development” desig- 
nated in the open port treaties 
was Kanagawa, just north of 
Yokohama. 

But Kanagawa was a thorn in 
Japan's relations with the West 
—for the city lay on the Tokai- 
do, ancient overland route for 
travelers between Edo and the 
national capital at Kyoto, and 
the heads of foreignera were be- 
ing lopped off in alarmingly in- 
creasing numbers by cheerful 
parties of samurai passing by. 

(The heralded Richardson 
case of 1862 caused a brief state 
of war between Japan and Eng- 
land. Richardson, a_ British 
merchant, was dispatched by a 
samurai when he refused to dis- 
mount out of respect to the 
samurai’s lord coming the other 
way.) 

Keswick Influential 


The Japanese Government 
wanted the treaty port site 
switched from Kanagawa to 


Makes Valuable Contributions to Early Japanese Development 


Yokohama for the protection of 
foreign nationals. The foreign 
colony was reluctant in setting 
such a precedent for violating 
the “open port” treaties. Kes 
wick was influential in winning 
the foreign colony to the Japa 
nese point of view. 


, 

The trading winds over Kana- 
gawa-Yokohama looked favor- 
able to Keswick, so Jardines set 
up shop (silk, tea, vegetable oils 
and other products in Japan in 
the fall of 1859). 

Keswick also literally “set up 
shop” on shore in Yokohama, 
thereby becoming the first for- 
eigner to do so. Previous to 
his arrival, foreigners had lived 
and carried on business aboard 
ship. Keswick had a two-story 
wooden house built for him on 
the Bund (waterfront) at the 
site of the present Yokohama 
Silk Center. 


Others followed Keswick’s 
and Jardines’ lead and a foreign 
colony blossomed. Keswick’s 
office became known among Ja- 

nese as “Ei Ichiban Kan”— 

ritish Number One House.” 
and Keswick himself was soon 
the acknowledged leader in the 
colony, 


Jardines’ business quickly ex- 
panded to include offices through 
out most of Japan’s major ports. 
William Keswick’s choice of 
Yokohama over Nagasaki was 
ustified—just as it turned out 

be a keen foresight into the 
future development of Japan's 
economy. 


Jardines’ growth in Japan was 
simultaneous with the phenom- 
enal birth and development 
of Japan's industrial machine in 
the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. In the 1860s Japan un- 
officially—and in the 1 and 
1880s officially—looked to Brit 
ain as the world’s leading in- 
dustrial power from which to 


The late William Keswick, 
Jardines’ first representative 
in Japan and founder of the 
“Ei Ichiban Kan". 


in technical aid and comfort 
Semon wanted the best. ; 


Since Jardines was known as 
“Ei Ichiban Kan,” the company 
was held in high esteem by the 
Japanese and played not a minor 
aa in this exch of tech- 
nology and friendship, 


Prince Ito 


Perhaps the most interestin 
of any single incident occu 
some five years before the Meiji 
Restoration of 1868—the smug- 
gling of Prince Ito, Marquis 
Inoue _ their friends off to 

n 

Ito and Inoue, encou by 
their liberal-minded lord, had 
approached the British consui 
in Yokohama for advice on how 
to avoid the Tokugawa authori- 
ties and get half way around 
the world to England to see 
with thelr own eyes the foun- 


— ead of Western industrial- 
m, P 


Keswick agreed to help. With 
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A citation extolling the late 
William Keswick for his serv- 
ices in helping develop Yoko- 
hama was presented by the late 
Mayor Ryozo Hiranuma to W. J. 
Keswick and John Keswick, 


wick, during the Yokohama 
rt centennial celebrations 
last year. An lish version 
accompanying citation 


rea 

The Honorable Late Mr. W. 
Keswick. 

Really prominent and dis 
tinguished were r services 
rendered with high intelligence 


> 
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Citation from Y’hama Mayor 


~~ | Jardine, Matheson to Fete Japan Centenary 
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and talent for laying the founda- 
tion of the development and 
prosperity of this city since our 
port was opened to world trade 
in the 6th year of Ansei. 

On this very occasion of the 
Centennial Celebration of the 
open to world trade of 
Yokohama Port, we sincerely 
and respectfully express our 
deepest sense of appreciation 
for your meritorious services. 


RYOZO HIRANUMA 

Mayor and Chairman of 
the Executive Commit- 
tee of Yokohama Port 
Centennial Celebration. 


—_ 


the necessary preparations 
made Ito, Inoue and his brother 
Katsu, Kinsuke Endo and Yozo 
Yamao were rowed out one 
warm spring night to a Jardine 
ship bound for Shanghai and 
London on the morning tide. 

Prince Ito’s account of hfs ad- 
venture to the West appears 
elsewhere on this page. 

Upon arrival in London Ito 
and his four comrades were 
ted and looked after by 


gree es 
Hugh Matheson, then head of 5 “a 


Matheson & Co., London, Methe- 


fices in Tokyo and branch offices 
in Osaka and Yokohama. The 
Yokohama office stands within 
spitting distance of the original 
“Ei Ichiban Kan” site. 

The Keswick dynasty has 


‘ruled Jardines’ activities in the 


Far Bast off and on ever since 


oO“ ems 
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son arranged for their educa- fm 


tion, travel and welfare, 
saw to it that his five visitors 
from Japan met English under- 
graduates, visited museums and 
galleries, and studied factories 
and dockyards. Ito and Kaoru 
Inoue returned home in 1864 
while their three companions 
remained on in England to 
—— industrial techniques until 
1868. 


These five “Jardine Matheson” 
scholarships, so to speak, paid 
big dividends. 

Prince Ito, architect 
Japan's first Britishlike pariia- 
mentary constitution, lived to be 
Prime Minister four times, To- 
day, he is still his country’s 
most-honored statesman. 

Marquis Inoue served succes- 
sive Meiji governments as For- 
eign Minister, Minister of Fi- 
nance, Minister of Trade and 
Agriculture and Minister of the 
Interior. 


Brother Katsu, who had stud- 
led engineering in England, laid 
the foundations of Japan's rail- 
way system, perhaps world's 
most efficient today. 

Yozo Yamao developed the 
nation’s mining engineering and 
Kinsuke Endo introduced Ja- 
pan to the European system of 
minting. 

Jardines is the only major 
foreign firm to come to Japan 
in 1859 and still operate today. 
Little is. known of the com- 
pany’s early history, since rec- 
ords were lost in the fire of 1866 
and in the earthquake holocaust 
of 1923. 

After 1923, offices were moved 
to Kobe, but these quarters 
were destroyed by World War 
II bombs. In 1947 Jardine re 
sumed trade here with head of- 


of 


(Translated from a memoir by the 
late Baron Ito, formerly principal 
private secretary to Prince Ito) 


I am told that Prince Ito left 
for England in May 1863 accom- 
panied by four other young 
men, Kaoru Inoue, Yozo Yamao, 
Katsu Inoue and Kinsuke Endo, 
by secret order of the feudal 
lord of Choshu and Suwo, since 
at that time those retainers who 
were not under direct control 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
were strictly prohibited from 
going abroad; accordingly, this 
party of young men cut off their 
queues and embarked in dis- 
guise upon a foreign vessel on 
a dark night. 


On their arrival in Shanghai 
they visited the office of Jar- 
dine, Matheson and asked the 
manager to send them to Eng- 
land. The latter, who was im- 
pressed by their spirit and wish- 
ed to help them, asked them 
what was their purpose, to 
which question the young men 
found it difficult to reply in 
view of their poor command of 
Katsu Inoue, who 


Leaders Smuggled to England 


knew a little English, voiced the 
one word “navigation”, by 
which he meant that they hoped 
to study the theory of naval 
matters, but the manager con- 
cluded that their purpose was 
to study seamanship. 

About this time there were 
two schooners returning to Eng- 
land, the “White Adder” and 
the “Pegasus”, both being of the 
same type but differing slightly 
in size. The 
which the Prince 
Inoue (the late Marquis Inoue) 
were assigned, sailed 10 days 
in advance of the “White Adder” 
in which were the other three 
young men, but on account of 
its slightly larger tonnage the 
latter arrived in London a few 
days ahead. 


After leaving Shanghal, Ito 
and Inoue, on the Captain's or- 
ders, were apprenticed as sea- 
men, much to their own annoy- 
ance; however, owing to lan- 
guage difficulties they were un- 
able to voice their feelings and 
were obliged by day and night 
to perform duties such as 


spreading and lowering sails, 
washing decks, working the 
pumps etc; a loaf of dry bread 
and a piece of salt beef satisfi- 
ed their empty stomachs, while 
a bowl of coarse tea and onc 
table-spoonful of red sugar 
quenched their great thirst; 
they had no beddings, no lava- 


tory; they worked all day long) 


and, getting thinner and thin- 
ner, began to look like hungry 
crows. 

Due to the numerous islets 
scattered between Shanghai and 
Malaya the sails had to be con- 
stantly shifted every time the 
wind changed direction, while 
off the African coast the strong 
winds and the high seas tossed 
the ship like a leaf and the 
schooner of only 300 tons was 
liable to capsize at any moment. 


It was at the beginning of 
summer that the gchooner had 
left Shanghai and mid-autumn 
when she arrived in London, a 
voyage of 130 days during 
which the Prince, at the age of 
23, had escaped a hundred 


and 
: 


John 


Keswick, 


& Co. who will attend the 
centenary celebrations in To 
kyo. 


grandfather William first came 
to Japan in 1858. William, son 
Henry and grandsons WJ. and 
John all have held the Jardine 
Far Eastern manager- 
ship. 

In 1958 the Mayor of Yoko- 
hama awarded brothers W-.J. 
and John, Port Centenary cita- 
tions in the memory of the 
grandfather. | 


deaths. 
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“JARDINE MATHESON” 

ON THEIR HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY. 


Agents of our 
com 


panies since 
the MEIJI PERIOD 


Make sure you are 
properly covered by 
insuring with the 
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Perez Willing to 
Fight Yaoita if 
Purse Is Right 


CIUDAD TRUJILLO (UPI)—Pascual Perez, the 
Argentine world flyweight champion, said Saturday 
that Lazaro Koci will no longer be his manager and 
his affairs will be wholly handled by his wife from 


now on. 

Perez said he would not mind 
meeting Far Eastern fiyweight 
champion Sadao Yaoita or Japa- 


nese flyw t titleholder Kenji 
Yonekura if he can get a good 
contract. 


Perez also said that he is also 
negotiating a nontitle fight with 
Leo Espinosa, the Filipino fiy- 
weight on a $40,000 guarantee. 

Perez added he wants to fight 
three or four times before risk- 

his crown again. 

ked whether he would be 
willing to meet Ramon Arias of 
Venezuela, Perez said he would 
like to but that the match would 
have to take place in some other 
country since “I was expelled 
from Venezuela without cause.” 

The fiyweight champion said 
he would like to have a title 
fight in Ciudad Trujillo and that 
he is trying to develop some 
local interest in this connection. 

Perez, who will be 33 years 
old April 4, said he feels in ti 
top shape and that he is : 
ing forward to a long career in 
the ri et. 

~ left Tokyo on March 10 


(Perez 


without signing the contract 
for 


a title match with Yone 
kura, which Koci had arranged 
with Japanese promoter Taka- 
shi Tsukahara. Mrs. Perez, at 
the time, said her husband 
would have “no manager” after 
the expiration of Koci’s Contract 
on March 25. But she said she 
had no intention of becoming 
her husband's manager.) 

Yaotta defeated Perez in a 
nontitie 10-round bout In To- 
kyo, Jan. 14 Perez then beat 
Yonekura in another 10-round 
nontitie fight in Tokyo, Feb. 18. 


Exhibition Baseball 


004 700 088 13 17 1 

. 100 1 SOk CU 8 

kechi. L—Oishi. HRS—Tsu- 
. Morinage ‘{H). 

rained out: Chunichi vs. 


vs. Taiyo at Nishinomiya; Yomiuri 
ve. Nankai et Korakuen; Hanshin 
ve. Daimai at n. 
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Aussie Sets 
Sprint Mark 


SYDNEY (Kyodo-Reuter) — 
Betty Cuthbert of Australia set 
a women’s world record for 440 
yards here Saturday by running 
the distance in 54.3 seconds. 

This cut 1.3 seconds off the 
mark set by Miss M. Hiscox of 
Britain in London last August. 


Relay Tegm Sets Mark 

MELBOURNE (AP)—An Aus 
tralian relay team, anchored by 
world record holder Herb El- 
liott, bettered the international 
mark for the four-mile relay 
Sunday with a 16:25.6 clocking. 

The time clipped five seconds 
off the mark of 16306 made 
last September in London by a 
combined British-Northern Ire 
land foursome. Until the 
16304 standard was set, the 
mark had stood at 1641 since 
1953, when another British- 
North Ireland team anchored by 
Roger Bannister, put its name 
in the books. 


Morrow Cops Sprint Event 


ODESSA, Tex. (UPI)—Bobby | 


Morrow, Olympic triple gold 
medal winner, beat sprint rival 
Dave Sime out of the blocks by 
a stride Saturday and won their 
special 100-yard dash duel by a 
yard in the excellent time of 
9.4 seconds. 

The official time for the event 
here at the West Texas relays 
Was announced as 9.35 seconds, 
but records in running events 
are not recognized in hur 
dredths of a second, so the time 
reverted to 94. 


Briton Wins Race 


LISBON (AP)—Fred Norris 
of England won. Saturday's 
46th running of the interna- 
tional cross-coun champion- 
ship in Portugal, defeating 
runners from nine countries. 
His teammate Frank Sando 
was second. 


Today's Sports 


Pre Baseball — Chunichi vs. 
Nighitetsu, 


pm. Akashi Stedium. Amateur 
Baseball—i3th Student Associa- 


tion Memorial Series: Keio U. Vs. 
Komazawa U.. Meiji U. vs. Nihon 


Race, 


World Soccer 
Matches Set. 


PARIS (Kyodo-Reuter)—Pre 
liminary matches in the 1960 


Olympic soccer tournament will | 84 


be played in 20 groups—five for 
Asia, five for America, three 
for Africa and seven for Europe. 


Preliminary games must be 

played in the African, American 

Asian groups by Jan. 1, 1960, 

in the European group by May 
1, 1960, 

Sixteen teams will take part 
in the final phase of the cour 
petition in Rome, 

Eight of them, including 
Italy, the organizing country, 
will be from Europe, three each 
from Asia and America and two 
from Africa. 


Details of the tournament 
were arranged by the Olympic 
Games Committee of the Inter- 
national Soccer Federation, 
meeting here Saturday. ‘ 

The groups fixed by the com- 
mittee are: 

1—Korea and Japan. 

2—Australia and Indonesia. 

3—Siam and Nationalist Chi- 


6—Mexico and the 
States. 


7—Surinam and Dutch West 
Indes. 


8—Brazil and Colombia. 
9—Argentina and Chile. 
10—Uruguay and Peru. 
1i—Nigeria and Ghana. 
12—Ethiopia and Uganda. . 
13—Egypt, Malta and Tunisia. 


14—Iceland. Denmark and Nor- |: 


way. 
15—Finland, Poland and Ger- 


many. 

16—Soviet Union, Romania and 
Bulgaria. 

17—Yugoslavia, Greece and Is- 

ms. Sagi 

18—Britain, Republic of Ire 


Links East and West 
the luxury way 


Asia route, the new KLM Golden Circle Service 
provides a luxury link between the East and West. 
Here is a service offering the acme of comfort and 
hospitality in the world’s finest aircraft working 


to tailor-made schedules. 


Backed by the 40-year. 


old tradition of KLM—pioneers of air travel in the s 
Far East-—the Golden Circle Service now adds 
the golden touch to your holiday or business trip, 


yet costs no more. So fly to Europe 
and back the other and remember — 


one way 


to KLM you're more than a passenger... 


you're a person 


- Book reservations 


through your Travel Agent. Or call KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, Tokyo: 28-2751/5. Osake: 23-9588. 


Japan Ties 
Canada in 
Sayonara Tilt 


The Canadian Totems and the 
All-Japan team battled to @ 
11-11 thrill-packed tie on the 
muddy ground of the Prince 
Chichibu Rugby Field yester- 
day before 25,000 fans. 


The game was the last on the 
Totems’ eight-game schedule in 
Japan. The Canadians are leav- 
ing today with a five win, one 
loss and two tie record. 

Among the spectators yester 
day were Crown Prince Akihito 
and Princess Chichibu. 

All-Japan led at half-time 83 

by virtue of one try and one 
1. 
The visitors came back strong- 
ly in the last half to score one 
try and one goal and went ahead 
11-8 until the very last minute 
of the game. 

With the situation looking 
glum for the home team, All- 
Japan suddenly put forth a 
spirited dribble rush to the 
Canadian goal line from the 
midway point. 

Only seconds were left when 
the Japanese stars put over & 
scrum try. The attempt at con- 
version failed to end the gam 
at 11-11. 

Starring for the visitors were 
N. Blake, T. Hunt and Dr. M. 
Howell. Fullback N. Henderson, 
Wing G. Bijarneson and G. 
Stover scored for the Totems. 

Standouts for All-Japan were 
the forwards and the defense 
players. 


Korean Girls 
In Asia Cage Meet 


SEOUL. (UPI)—The Republic 
of Korea will send the Bank of 
Korea team to the six-nation 
Asian Women’s Invitational 
Basketball Tournament to be 
held in Manila in April. 

The Bank of Korea team, con- 
sidered to be the best South 
Korean girls basketball squad, 


won the title at last year’s 


tournament held in Manila in 
which Nationalist China, the 
Philippines and Japan also par 
ticipated. . 
_———— | 


Fuchu Races 


Yesterday’s Results 
ist race: Tone w-250, p-110; No- 
tego p-100, Sachihayate p-130, c-350 
(5-6); 2md race: Gay Star w-510, 


- - 
. 


. e©-850 (2-6); Daily Triple: 
¥6.770 (7-4-2); 4th race: Abdonia 
w~-130, p-110; Nishihata p-160, Para- 
daise p-380, c-550 (1-4); Sth race: 
Tokihomare and Seikihikari, w-130 
and 900; p-120. and 900; Harutakara 
p-230, c-1,240 (2-6) and c-3,330 (6-2); 
6th race: Small Daughter w-260, p- 
120; Tokinoume-O p-180, Hidechido- 
ri p-230, c-620 (4-5); 7th race: Shin- 


i p-120, K 
e-1,510 (1-2); 10th race‘ Umefuji 
w-770, p-280; June p-470, c-3,450 


(2-1); 2tth race: Kuripero w-350, 
p-120; Hishimasaru p-120, Tosa-O 
p-110, o-970 (2-1); 12th race: Daiya 
Arrow w-740, p-230; Delman p-150, 
Greathorse p-150, c-2.560 (1-5). 


Tochi Wins. Sumo Cro 


* 


+ al a at ys Sens 
The winn 


az . uF . = 
OS 
er of the Osaka Grand Sum 


° Tournament, Grand 


Champion Tochinishtki, smiles broadly with the giant EKm- 
peror’s Cup in hand while his friends and fans shout banzai.’ 
It was Tochinishiki'’s eighth championship winning and first 


in the last five tournaments. 


Brundage Warns 


MILWAUKEE (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter)—Avery Brundage, president 
of the International Olympic 
Committee, declared in an ad- 
dress here that the United 
States was “slipping into a 
secondary position in the world 

~ ‘. 


and not for money.” 


Brundage added: “In the last 
Olympic Games we were out 
classed in half of the sports on 
the program. We won 74 
medals and Australia won 35 
medals, but om a per capita 
basis, they did ten times as weil 
as we did and they were not 
the only ones.” 

He continued: “We have not 

a long distance race over 


. : half mile in any international 


competition in some 25 years 


_) or so. Russia alone had 800,000 
* | trained 
_| there 


mnasts when I visited 
three years ago. You 
could not find 800 in the 
United States.” 

Asked by later 
about stories that the Soviets 
pay their athletes, Brundage 
said: “They swear they are 


Breathtaking 
Acrobatic Acts 
and Dances ... 


Nightly from 
Teday to March 28 


Farewell Performance by the Famous 


Rudas Dancing Team 
from Australia 


* Delicious Chinese Cuisine 


* Fancy Drinks 


MARUNOUCHI 


W Ave. at 4th Street. 


Tel: 23-0622/3, 1082 
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NEW SENSIBLE DESIGN 
Do drop in for a look .. . 


EMPRESS BED CO. 


No. 5, 3-chome, Ginza Chuo-ku, Tokyo Tel: 56-0221 
Yokohama Branch: , 
No. 181, eee, Motomacni, Naka-ku, Yokohama 


: Yokohama 64-1026, 64-1027 


SS 


U.S. Losing Out in | 
World of Sports 


within the amateur rules, You 
hear stories about them paying 
their athletes but we have no 
proof.” 

Told of a recent suggestion 
that Australia reimburse their 
Olympic athletes for a half 
day's pay for each day’s train- 
ing, Brundage said. “You cannot 
make a champion with a sub- 
sidy. It takes diligence and hard 
work. Anyone who says you 
can wear yourself out by three 
or four hours of training a day 
is silly, 

“We are victims of our own 

ty. We must get back 
to fundamentals. We must 
recognize that physical educa- 
tion is important, more im- 
portant at certain ages than 
mental education. We must 
start at the of 


Sam Snead's 


Golf School 
The Soft Explosion 


Getting out of sand traps 
and onto the green is accom- 
plished best by the full explo- 
sion. This is the safety shot, 
calling for hitting about two 

es behind the ball with a 
g of full, or almost full, 
power. 

However, occasionally the 
circumstances of the match 
will dictate that you should 

all out in trying to get the 

ll, not only out of the sand 
trap but close enough to the 
hole for a.one-putt. In such 


a case. you'll want to up 
the safety shot for one a lit- 
tle more risky—one that calls 
for more exactness. 


Here’s where the soft ex- 

ion comes in. You must 

t the wedge enter the sand 
closer to the ball and use a 
softer a — one of about 
half your full power. Also, 
you have to pay closer atten- 
‘tion to the depth and texture 
of the sand. Remember, the 
harder and shallower the 
sand, the easier you'll swing. 
Loose textured and deep sand 
will call for a slightly harder 
swing. 

The softer the swing, of 
course, the better your chance 
of controlling the distance 
and direction the shot will 
travel, 


(Copyright 1959, John F. Dille Co.) 
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Grand Champ Beats 
Rival Wakanohana 


Ferrari Team 
Cops Sebring 
Auto Classic 


SEBRING, Fila. (UPI)-—A 
powerful Ferrari, its brakes! 
glowing red, roared to victory 
in the 12-hour Florida Inter- 
national Sports Car Endurance 
race Saturday night under the 
strong hand of fast-rising Amer- 
ican star Phil Hill. 

It was the second win in a 
row at Sebring for Ferrari and 
for Hill, who shared driving 
the winning car in 1958 with 
the late Petter Collins of Eng: 
land. His partner this year was 
Oliver Gendebein of Paris. 

Another Ferrari finished 
second and the sweep gave 
notice that the Italian factory 
is out to repeat its 1958 feat 
as world’s sports car champion. 

The second-place Ferrari was 
driven by Jean Behra of 
France Cliff Allison of 
Britain. 


Finishing third was a reliable 
Porsche driven ‘Count Wolf- 
gang von Trips of Germany and 

oakim Bonnier of Sweden. 

The final class championship 
standings in the race: 

Class D—fFerrari, Phil Hill- 
Olivier Gendebein; Ferrari, Jean 
BehraCli® Allison; Ferrari, 
Lance Reventiow-Ed Martin. 

Class E—Porsche, Count Wolf- 
gang von Tripps-Joakim Bon- 
nier; Porsche, Baron Hus 
chke von Hanstein-Count Karol 
de Beaufort; Ferrari, L. C. 
Casner-Jim Hunt. 

Class F—Porsche, Don Ses 
sler-Bob Holbert; Porsche,’ John 
Fifth-Edgar Barth; Porsche 
Ken Miles-Jack Mcafee. 

Class H—Deutsch and Bonnet, 
Paul Armagnac-Gerald Laureau 


“Osca, Alejandro de Tomasco- 


Isabelle Haskell-Ricardo Rodri- 
guez; Fiat-Abarth, Bill Rutah- 
Ray Cuomo-Paul Richards. 


Tigers Manhandle 
Milwaukee Braves 


LAKELAND, Filia. (UPI)—The 


Grapefruit League, as many as 
they oie my J last 
spring by thumping the Milwan- 
kee heaven. 62, before 2,500 


The ls, who have lost 
four exhibitions, rolled up il 
hits, includi a bases-empty 
homerun by b Wilson, two 
triples and a pair of doubles, in 
handing the National 
champions their eighth loss . 
spring. The Braves have won 
only three times. 


FORT Filia. (UPI) 
—A three-run first inning, high- 
lighted by Harry Anderson's 
two-run homer off Ron Kline, 
powered the Philadelphia Phils 
to a 51 victory over the Pitts+ 
burgh Pirates Saturday in an 


. 
exhibition stopped three 
times by nas 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fila. (UPI) 
—Joe Cunningham, hit twice 
with pitches, unloaded a tie 
breaking three-run triple in the 
sevenih inn Saturday to give 
the St. Louls Cardinals a 7-5 vic- 
ary over the Chicago White 
x. 


WEST PALM BEACH, Fia. 
(UPI)—Norm Zauchin drove in 
three runs with a homer and 
single to lead the Washington 
Senators to a 61 v over 
the Kansas City Athletics Satur- 
day. The Senators also won a 
“B” squad game from the A's 
by a score of 440, 


‘by the wayside in 


By KATSUNDO MIZUNO 
Veteran Grand Champion Tochinishiki yesterday 
copped the Spring “Sumo Tournament at Osaka—his 
eighth Imperial Cup triumph in his 20-year career. 
The_ 34-year-old champion downed rival Grand 


Champion Wakanohana in the 
final session of the grueling 15- 
day Osaka Grand Sumo Tourna- 
ment to keep his slate at 14 wins 
and one loss. 


The win gave the veteran 


Wakanohana, the title de- 
fender, ended up with a record 
of 12 wins and three reverses. 
He was a hot favorite at the 
start of the spring tournament 
to retain his belt, but he dashed 


Kashiwado with identical win- 

and-loss records of 13-2. 
Kitanonada, Hokkaido’s pride, 

won the second most coveted 


ing” wrestier. It was the third 
time that the. veteran Mae- 
— No. 1 was given the 


Twenty-yearold Kashiwado, 
newly promoted No. 
13, entered sumo’s “hall . of 
fame” by copping both the 
Fighting Spirit and Best Tech- 
nique Prizes. 

The young grappler was only 
a second division juryo a year 
ago. His rapid promotion to 
makuuchi (inner circle) was 
vindicated by his excellent re- 
cord in the spring tournament. 

Hot favorites, who have fallen 


Osaka 
series, include all three Seki- 


"| wake-rank holders and one Ko- 
Sekiwake 


musubi. The wresti- 
ers——Tokitsuyama, Tamanoumi 


(14-1) (12-3) 
(13-2) (11-4) 

w Tokitsuyama 
(7-8) (3-12) 
(9-6) (2-13) 

Kashiwado 
(13-2) (10-5) 

Shionishiki 
(7-8) (9-6) 

Iwakaze 
(8-7) (7-8) 

Waka 
(6-9) (7-8) 
(9-6) (8-6) 
(12-3) (7-6-2) 
(6-8) (6-9) 
‘e7) (7-8) 

Atagoyama Kitabayama 
(9-6) (8-7) 
13) “ay 

Naruyama Kiyonomori 
(2-13) (4-1)) 

Kuninoberi 
(8-7) (6-8) 
(8-7) (8-7) 

Oikawa Kaizan 

(8-6) (8-7) 
< Dewanishiki 
(7-8) (5-6-4) 


Takaguchi Breaks 
Long-Distance Mark 

Toru Takaguchi of Kyusbu 
Biectric Power Co. yesterday 
won the third Kumamoto Nichi- 
nichi 30-kilometer Marathon in 
a new record time of one hour, 
38 minutes and 40 seconds. ~— 

Chiyuki Kaneshige of Ube 
Kosan Co. came in second in 
1:39.38 to break the 30-kilometer 
Japan record of 1:40.07. 


A REAL SNACK BAR 
you 


Tel. 48-6696 


ENJOY Treat 
YNACKS 


ALSO 


ee 


HAVE TRIED THEM ALL 
NOW TRY 


OPEN AROUND THE CLOCK 
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COOB OLD STANDEY HAMBURCERS 
DRAUGHT BEER 


LiOU0k MIXED DRINKS 


Team) 


TOKYO’S PLUSHIEST NITE CLUBI!! 
TWO Outstanding Floor Shows Nightly !! 


BENIBASHA Presents 


en March 23, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30 & 31 
* Sadler Trie (Australian Vocal & Acrobatic 


and on March 25 G 26 


* DEYONG & DELYSIA (Dynomic Fire Donce) 
* BILLY BANKS 

(comedian singer & tap dancer) 
Roberto Niceno, Nawe Kyeichi and NMechike Miye, 


@ trio of outstending vocalists . 
Two populer alternating donce 


bonds 
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Reilweymen 
Of Asia Seek 
Japan’s Help 


The Japan National Railways 
Corporation is flooded with re 
quests from foreign countries 
asking for technical assistance 
and an increasing number of 
foreign students are coming to 
study Japan's railways opera- 
tions. 

Foreign inquiries have been 
increasing by leaps and bounds 
since the Afro-Asian Railway 


Conference held in Tokyo last] ~ es 


May, participated in by railway 
officials of 13 Asian countries. 
Egypt purchased 350 diesel en- 
gine cars from Japan shortly 
after the conference. 

Many foreign railway and 
transportation officials are now 
in Japan to study Japan’s signal 
stations, rolling stock and rail- 
way operations under the 
Colombo Pian and the U.S.- 
Sponsored International Cooper- 
atien Administration program. 

The Japan National Railways 
will begin construction of a dor- 
mitory to accommodate foreign 
visitors and will set up special 
courses of instruction for them. 


Fishery Cooperatives 


A technical meeting on Fish- 
ery Cooperatives, organized by 
the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, in assdciation with 
the International Labor Office, 
Geneva, will be held at Naples, 
May 12-21, 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


Monday 
Departures 
Mail Closing Time 

PAA 2359 1950 1835 
Hawaii, Les Angeles. 
NWA 1900 1430 1300 
U.S.A. Seattle 
P 2330 1950 
Lebanon, East Pakistan, Jordan, 
JAL 2030 1430 1430 
San Francisco, U.S.A... Mexico. 
4AL, 2359 1950 1835 
Hongkong-Bangkok, China, North 

Korea, Malaya, pore. 
CAT 0130 1950 
Taiwan 
NWA 1425 1000 0850 
Prillippines. 

A 2205 2205 
SWISSAIR 2320 


Egypt, 

PAA 2100 ous 

Honolulu, San Francisco. 

Arrivals 

1885 CAT -Taipei 

e720 JAL Hono- 
lulu-Wake 

0900 PAA San Francisco-Hono- 
lulu-Wake 


Istanbul-Tehran-Karachi 
Bangkok-Saigon-Hongkong 
1020 NWA New York- 
Spokane-Seattle _ 

1950 BOAC London-Zurich-Rome- 


ol 
—_— —— 


kong 
1335 KLM Amsterdam- Anchorage 


and speeds of Mach 2.5. 


An R. A. 29 Avon jet engine for the SAS Caravelle has been 
installed in a “cell” at the Rolls-Royce High Altitude Test Center 
at Derby, England. The plant was designed to test engines 
under conditions corresponding to altitudes of up to 70,000 feet 


The point at which the Amer- 
ican quota-tariff “breaking 
point” will occur this year is the 
biggest question facing the Japa- 
nese wool textile export trade— 
as well gs the competing indus- 
tries of Britain and the Con- 
tinent. 


Indications are that the rules 
governing the tariff increase 
point this year will be about the 
same as in 1958. At a point 
where imports of wool textiles 
reach 5 per cent of domestic 
American production, the tariff 
increases from 25 per cent to 45 
per cent under the 
“Geneva Reservation.” 


This breaking point is based 
on 5 per cent of U.S. production, 
taken as an average of the pre- 
vious three calendar years. Be- 
gun in the last quarter of 1956 
by President Eisenhower's pro- 
clamation, the quota then was 
3.5 million pounds (or an an- 
nual rate of 14 million) but was 
not filled in that quarter. In 
1957 the figure was 14 million 
pounds, raised to 14.2 million in 
1958. In each year, the “break- 
ing point”—that is, entry of that 
quantity of goods through cus- 
toms—was reached in July. Be- 
cause of lower U.S. production 
in 1958, the breaking point this 
year may be 13.5 million pounds, 
American trade sources esti- 
mate.. 


This means that the duty will 
be raised sooner, ata time when 
American interest in Japanese 
goods (already limited by export 
quota at this end) is rising. 

US. Buyers’ Attitude 


In the past, Japanese - 
ters have reimbursed ir 
American customers to the ex- 
tent of the additional duty— 
thus making the higher duty 
substantially meaningless as far 
as its import-restrictive effect ‘n 
the U.S. is concerned. Now, it 
is reported, some American 
buyers are anxious enough to 
get more Japanese goods that 
they ere willing to pay half the 
cost of the duty rise. In any 


tity. 

Obviously, the race is to the 
swiftest, and Japan has been 
swifter than British or Contin- 
ental suppliers. Britain remains 


the Number One supplier, but 
Japan has taken over a close 


JAPAN/NEW YORK, EASTERN | 


BOSTON, M 
& LOS ANGELES 


CANADA 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, NORFOLK, 
ONTREAL, QUEBEC 


YOKOHAMA/NEW YORK 24 DAYS 


YOKOHAMA/MONTREAL 37 DAYS 


vie SAN FRANCISCO 


Outlook Good for Imports 
Of Wool Textiles by U.S. 


By SHELDON WESSON 


case, the restrictive effect re- H gk 9 , 
mains slight, and the Japanese ongko Quotations 
export quota is more significant burnin sr (UPI) —Patur- 
in terms of restricting the quan- 


second place, and France and 
Italy bring up the rear 

Japanese goods have been 
shipped in large quantities in 
December and January; and con- 
tracts signed in February were 
equal to two months’ 1958 aver- 
age exports to the U.S. 


The rules for application of 
the 1959 quota have not, at this 
writing, been decided, though 
the U.S. Trade Information Com- 
mittee has been gathering infor- 
mation and opinions on which 
to base a recommendation to the 
President. 

Already rejected is an Amer- 
ican weaver’s idea that the 
quota should be divided by cate- 
gories of cloth (so that U.S. pro- 
duction of blankets, for instance, 
will not benefit imports in the 
subsequent years of apparel 
cloths). 


British Wishes 


The British ‘interests, with 
some support from Italy and 
France, want a breakdown of 
the quota by countries, with a 
historical basis—naturally favor- 
ing them over Japan. This idea, 
too, has been bandied about for 
two years, but has so far found 
no official acceptance. 

Other ideas have also been 
presented—all for the purpose 
of increasing the’ restrictive 
effect of the Géneva Reservation, 
or for securing some special 
edge over Japan, the newcomer 
in the field. 

Since the American increase 
in duties has little effect on the 
yardage moving into that coun- 
try, and since the trend in Japan 
is toward higher-value goods, 
and since higher-value goods are 
exempt from the Japanese quota 
—it seems likely that Japan's 
total dollar earnings from this 
source will be considerably lar- 
ger this year ane nest. 


The writes te Sasen Cisthietestent 
for Daily News Record and Wom- 
en's Daily (two of the 
Fairchild Publications, New York). 


fields. 


day’s closing quotations for the 
Hongkong dollar were 5.74 per 
U.S. dollar for cash, 5.7575 per 
T.T; 15.96 aot pound sterling; 


r of gold; 145.75 
per se A Bo Bena 


Fears that finance officials 
might take additional steps to 
curb credit trading held the 
local stock market in abeyance 
during the early sessions of the 
week but the general averages 
moved upward to new highs in 
the absence of bearish factors. 


Major brokerage firms main- 
tained a passive attitude for the 
second straight week except for 
sustained buying among severa> 
selected items. Isuzu and Toyota 
were — e- — midweek by 
news gp amma 
orders ng . security 
forces. 


Circular buying pushed the 
ball bearing shares which are 
reported to have finalized con- 
tracts for large exports to the 
United States. Key items in this 
group are also slated for an in- 
crease in ccpital later in the 
year. 


Ishikawajima Industries 


Yamaichi's bids for Ishikawa- 
jima Heavy Industries running 
into several million shares high- 
lighted a rather dull week and 
sent the price of this share over 
the 100 marker. Increased sales 
and earnings are expected ‘or 
this company for the March 
accounting period. : 

However, price movements 
were slow along the broad 
miscellaneous front with major 
gains limite. to giltedges -uch 
as Nippon Aluminum, Asahi 
Chemical, Mitsui Bussan and 
some of the coppers. Among the 
losers, Oji Paper skidded down 
by more than 20 yen on reports 
that the labor union is contem- 
piating another strike. 

More than half of the listed 
stocks drop their dividends on 
the 27th but this fact did not 
fan buying sentiment. Market 
analysts feel that the same 
situation will prevail 
this week. 


Stockbrokers’ Activities 


News developments during 
the week included measures for 
stricter surveillance of activities 
of stockbrokers, particularly the 
smaller brokers, by the Finance 


TICKER TALK 


By a STAFF WRITER 


: 


Ministry and questions raised 
in the Diet eoncerning the 
ability of the investment trusts 
to maintain their high dividend 
payments. 


Since the investment trusts 
have to copend to some extent 
on gains in stock values: to pay 
their 7.5 per cent dividends, it 
appears that the lowering c. the 
interest. rate on long-term time 
deposits may be followed by a 
slight reduction in the dividend 
rate of the investment trusts 
from 7.5 per cent to 7 per cent 
per annum, 

Chart followers anticipate 
further highs for the month of 
April with stock-split prospects 
in the lead but some of the 
more cautious ones believe that 
the la increase in new issues 
scheduled for later in the year 
(avproximately 190,000 million 
yen) will eventually rectify the 
existing supply and demand 
situation which favors the buy- 
ers. 


Silk Exports 
To Europe. 
May Be Cut 


NEW YORK (Kyodo)—Japan 
will be asked to restrict its silk 
exports to Europe at the coming 
international silk conference to 
be held in Munich in June, ac- 
cording to silk industrial circles 
in New York. 


The circles expect such a de- 
mand to be raised by Switzer- 
land and other countries of Eu- 
rope. 

The move to control Japan's 
raw silk exports to Europe was 
made first at a similar nie ig" 
ence held in. 1957. 

Informed sources here believe 
Japan will face a stronger de- 
mand this year. 

A drive to limit the influx 
of Japanese silk fabrics has al- 
ready been pushed by industrial 
circles in “the United States. 
They demand that a tariff bar- 
rier should be set up against 
Japanese 


Shipping Notes and News 


Poa representatives of the 26 
nies operating cargoliner 
core ces from the Far East to 
North America have appointed 
a committee to explore the pos- 
sibility of adopting revenue or 
traffic pooling nts to 
keep the freight rates stabWized 
in the face of increasing sail- 
ings. This was made known to 
this correspondent by Yoshiya 
Ariyoshi, executive director of 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha and a de 
facto spokesman for the 11 
Japanese shipping lines re- 
presented at the shipowners’ 
meeting in Pebble Beach, Call- 
fornia,.from March 9 to 12, in 
an interview last Friday, The 
Pebble Beach meeting, the 
biggest since the shipowners’ 
meeting last March in Hakone, 
was attended by the principals 
from the 26 member lines of 
the Trans-Pacific Freight Con- 
ference of Japan and the 18 
members of the Japan-Atlantic 
& Gulf Freight Conference. 


Owners Agreed 


Hongkong Orders 
Japan Escalators 


HONGKONG (Kyodo) — Four 
sets of Japan-made escalators 
will be installed at a big theater 
now being built on Queen's 
Road, Hongkong’s main street. 

The equipment will come from 
the Mitsubishi Electric: Co. in 
Tokyo. A $500,000 contract has 
already been signed between the 
Central Theater and the Japa- 
nese maker. 

Two Japan-made escalators 
have already been set ng > in 
other parts of Hongkong, one 
Syaathe” Mitsubishi and Hitachi 

or another leading Ja 
nese industrial firm. vo 


Fishery Conference 


An international meeting of 
experts on fishery statistics in 
the North Atlantic area is to be 
held in Edinburgh next Septem- 
ber at the invitation of the U.K. 
Government. The conference 
is being convened by the Food 
and Agriculture Organiza 
of the United Nations in 
operation with the Internation- 
al Commission for the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries and the 
International Council for the 
Exploration of the Sea. 


For 


~~, 


Consult your travel agent or 


less than the finest... 


— 


to Manila 


you who are never 
quite satisfied with 


IINO KAIUN 


TOKYO: 


YOKOHAMA: (2) 4051-5 


“MUNESHIMA MARU” X3°89,.2, 5 ra . 
pag eoccccececcdate *O/ 7 Los Angeles ...Apr. 27/28 = SWISSAIR 
= Kobe .......+--Apr. 8/12 New York ......May 10/17=| fT pony ky Aes ieteaad 
= Nagoya ........Apr. 13/13 Atlantic Ports ..May 18/19 = Mainichi Osaka (South) $9-C 
= Shimizu ........Apr. 14/14 Montreal .......May 23/255 
= Yokohama .....Apr. 14/16 Quebec .........May 2 S| => te 
= San Francisco ..Apr. 26/27 = 
= JAPAN/FREMANTLE = 
E vie MANILA & BORNEO OORTS Gs = 
=S.S. “AWOSHIMA MARU” iw snes) 
= Yokohama .....Apr. 5/6 Manila .........Apr. 17/185 
Nagoya ........Apr. 7/ 7 Jesselton .......Apr. 20/21 = 
Osaka apcmerner = 8/ 9 Labuan dvbbius EE aohn$ 
Kobe ...........Apr. 9/10 ‘Tg. Mani .......Apr = 
ia sccecccecAbe 0710 Mag cape: 2711! 5.0507. VIE NAM 21 Knot 
JAPAN/BOMBAY. KARACHI = i 
= — 21{ Express Service To Europe 
HONGKONG, ORE, PENANG, BOMBAY & = ‘ : 
=  eanacn Bgl Japan|Marseilles in 32 days 
S.S. “WAKASHIMA MARU” {97,5040 = a 
: Moji .....++.---Apr. 16/18 Nagoya ........ Apr. 25/25 = (Yokohama/Hongkong in 3-Y2 days) 
Robe ..........Apr. 19/20 Osaka ....... ... Apr. 26/27 = 
Yokohama .....Apr. 21/24 | Kobe ..........Apr. 27/2855 | | Freight & Passage ae 
— rriva rture 
JAPAN/BANGKOK wie Honckons = re ny" Pr 
1G /3 at2 p.m. /3 at 5 p.m. 
SMS. “NAGASHIMA MARU (D/W. 5,464) = Yokohama 29/3 at noon 30/3 at 4 p.m. 
= Yokohama .....Mar. 22/22 OO eas 3 25/26 = Seiling for: «Hongkong (3/4 Apr.) Manila (6 Apr.) 
Nagoya .....++- M&r. 23/23 Hongkong .....Mar., 1/ 2= Seigon (8/11 Apr.) Singapore (13/14 Apr.) *Colombe (18 Apr.) 
= Ouke nese ee eee, Mar. 24/25 Bangkok .......Apr. 7 *Bombey (21 Apr.) Djibouti (25 Aer Port Seid (28 Apr.) | 
: Marseilles (2 May) 
Subject to alteration with or without notice, *Passage only 
2 For general information appiy to: ‘ 
=. 
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(27) 0431-9, 1431-9 
NAGOYA: (54) 0433-4, (55) 2547, 4561 MOJI: 


SHIMIZU: FUJI UNYU (2) 2030 


KAISHA, LTD. 


OSAKA: (36) 2471-5, 0165 

KOBE: (2) 8211-6,2727 
(3) 3580, 0587-9 

HAKATA: TINO SANGYO 
(4) 1957 


—_———- er ee 


Freight & Passage 


| | 
| COMPAGNIE DES MESSAGERIES MARITIMES 


TOKYO: Naka 7th Bidg.. Rooms 214/5. Phone: 27-6363/5 

| YHAMA: Strong & Co. Bidg., 204, Yamashita-cho. Phone: 8-5841/7 
| KOBE: Kobe Exchange Bidg., Harima-cho, [kuta-ku Phone 3-6001/3 
| OBAKA: 9%, Kawaguehi-ehe, Hichi-ru. Phone: oon, 18% 


Ariyoshi himeelf represented 
his company at the owners’ 
meeting. At this meeting, ac- 
cording to the NYK executive, 
the owners agreed also to: (1) 
extend the validity of the closed 
freight rates by one year be- 
yond their expiry date of June 
30 of this year; (2) raise all the 
closed freight rates except a few 
items by 5 per cent from Octo- 
ber 1 of this year; (3) create a 
committee to implement the 
plans for a neutral (watchdog) 
body each in Hongkong, Tai- 
wan and the Philippines to 
forestall malpractices; (4) set 
the minimum freight rate from 
Japan to Montreal at $40 per 
ton, for both direct discharge 
and transshipment; (5) hold the 
next owners’ meeting from May 
11 of next year at Kawana, Shi- 
zuoka Prefecture. 


Pooling Pact Study 


About the pooling pact study 
group, Ariyoshi said that Takeo 
Fukuda, managing director of 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, was elect- 
ed to the committee for Japan. 
The appointment of the commit- 
tee came after the Japanese 
lines called attention to the fact 
that the plans of one company 
to start a regular. service, and 
those of another to increase its 
sailing frequency, on the cargo- 
liner trades from the Far East 
to the Atlantic Coast of North 
America, pose a menace to the 
rate-stabilizing efforts being 
made voluntarily by the Japa- 
nese lines, despite ‘the gradual 
increase in cargo movements. 
The States Marine Corp., a US. 
operator, is reported to be plan- 
ning to begin a three-runse- 
month cargoliner service from 
next month on the route be- 
tween the Far East and the At- 
lantic coast of North America. 
The Barber-Wilhelmsen Line, a 
Norwegian line, is reported to 


increase the frequency of its car- 
goliner sailings between the Far 
East and the North American 
Atlantic coast by one run a 
month to three also from next 
month. The freight-stabilizing 
efforts by the Japanese lines 
now take the form of a volunt- 
ary limitation on the sundries 
loadings at Japan ports and the 
frequency of sailings. 


Compromise Adopted 


Regarding the extension of 
the closed freight rates of the 
Trans-Pacific Freight Confer- 
ence of Japan and the Japan- 
Atlantic & Gulf Freight Confer- 
ence, Ariyoshi said the Japa- 
nese lines proposed at the 
Pebble Beach meeting that the 
closed rates should be placed on 
a ‘permanent basis instead of on 
a temporary basis as so far. 
(These rates, closed last April 
for the first time since after 
they were ed in the spring 
of 1953 to fight the nonconfer- 
ence line, expired Sept. 30 of 
last year. Since then, the vali- 
dity of the closed rates had 
been extended three times each 

by three months, and the rates 
Were due to expire on June 30 
of this year.) A compromise 
proposal to keep the closed 
rates effective for one year be- 
yond the expiry date of June 
30 of this year; that is, until 


mant said the 
proposed 


Four Excepted Items 


The American owners said that 
the cargo-handling cost were 
now about 20 to 30 per cent 
higher than in 1953. After all, 
the conferees agreed to raise the 
rates of both freight conference 
ap Ag items by 5 per cent 
on 1 of this year. The 
four items,.are bam blinds, 
chinaware, toys and plywood. 
The present special rates on the 
four items are due to expire on 
May 31, but the validity of the 
special rates will be extended by 
four months until Sept. 30. On 
Oct. 1, the rates of both freight 
conferences will be raised by 75 
certts per ton. In respect to the 
pro committee on the neu- 
tral body plans, informed sourc- 
es said the shipowners agreed to 
create the committee, in view 
of the rumors that some lines 
were engaged in malpractices in 
booking cargo for the U.S. from 
Hongkong, Taiwan and the Phi- 
lippines. The committee, to be 
get up in Hongkong, Taiwan and 
the Philippines, will be compos- 
ed of the direct representatives 
of the owners instead of their 
cargo booking agents. 


“PUERTO RICO 


ISBRRANDIYSEN 


ISBRANDTSEN 


TWICE MONTHLY 
JAPAN DIRECT TO PUERTO RICO 


- Via San Francisco 
(R) 


Kobe 


Arcee eseseceeseecee Mar, 24 Mar. 27 Mar. 28 Mar. 
Sails * err Tey, ll 26 Mar. 27 Mar. 28 Mar. 31 
(R) ‘Offers Chill and Frozen space. 


| S/S FLYING TRADER 
| Arrives pvetddtcndesos as 30 


Sails PPTTTILITT Tt 


S/S FLYING FISH 


2 Apr. 3 Apr. 
accommodations at reasonable 


Within 30 days 


Nagoya Shimizu Y'hama 
28 


4 Apr. 4 
4 Apr. 6 
rates. 


Apr. 3 Apr. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


A cargo for Montreal, 


Davie oe with transhipment at New York. 


B/L. via 


SAN FRANCISCO—Ookland—Alameda—Stock ton— 
(LOS ANGELES)—NORFOLK—.BALTIMORE - 


—PHILADELPHIA—-NEW YORK 
Subject to Change With or Without Motice. 


| FORTNIGHTLY Alm 


INDEPENDENT 


ca 


AGENTS 


4 NISSIN UNYU SOKO KK. 


Tokyo: Tel. 20-7866/8 


Kobe: Tel. 3-1966/7 


Osaka: Tel. 26-5871/2, 3971/9 


Yokohama: Tel. 68-2241, 2771, 2766 Shimizu: Tel. 2-2113/5 


Nagoya: Tel. 6- 1608 


4 


ANUTSEN LINE 


REGULAR 3-WEEK SERVICE 


FREMANTLE JAPAN VANCOUVER 


Thence: Seettle, Tacome, Astorie, Longview & Portland 


*M.S. “KRISTIN BAKKE” 

Hongkong ..... Mar. 24-25 Nagoya .......Apr. & 5 
Mojfi .......Mar. 31-Apr. 2 Shimizu .......Apr. @& 6 
K eeeeeees Apr. 3 4 Vhama «sess. Apr. 7- 9 

* BC, . 

+M.S. “JOHN BAKKE” 

Yawata/Moji ..Apr. 14-15 Nagoya .......Apr. 1818 
Hirohata ...-..Apr. 16-16 Shimiza rane oo ABS, 19-19 
Robe ........+-Apr. 16-17 VYhama .......Apr. 20-22 

+Vamcouver, Victoria, Seattle & Tacoma only. 

M.S. “ELISABETH BAKKE” 
Fremantie ....Mar. 14-24 Kobe ......++.-«Apr. 17-22 
Singapore ..Mar. 30-Apr. 3° Nagoya ......-Apr. 23-23 
Hongkong .....Apr. %10 Shimizu .......Apr. 24-24 
i Moji coooccces Apt, 16-16 \"hama ocevceeAm, 25-27 
Subject to change with or without’ notice 
AGENTS: 
INTEROCEAN AALL & COMPANY, 

SHIPPING CORP. LIMITED 
Tokyo: Tel. (27) 9921/2 Kobe: Tel. (3) 0621/5 
Yokohama: Tel. (2) 2342, 1596Osaka: Tel. (23) 6666/8 
Shimiza: Tel. (2) 1266/8 Nagoya: Tel. (55) 2614, 2055 
Moji: Tel. (3) 3261/5 Y ; 


MITSUBISHI 


LINE 


for NEW YORK ; 


ms. “ASTORIA MARU” 
Voy, No. 25 (D/W 10,377) | 
Kobe .......«..Mar. 17/22 Shimiza ........Mar. 25/25 
Nagoya ........Mar. 23/24 ¥ o+++-Mar, 25/27 


Callings: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cristobal, New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia. & Norfolk. 


for VANCOUVER & U.S. NORTH PACIFIC 
“CALEDONIA MARU” 


Voy. Na, 13. (D/W 11,400) 


Kobe bcbocosedenem 24/25 Shimizu odddveoe ABM 27/27 
Nagoya .....+..Apr. 26/26 Yokohama .....Apr. 27/28 


Callings: Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma, Longview & Portland. 


m.s. 


AM, coliingh 690- ERS  RORS Se Seae See ee 
te call at ports om or off the route without notice. 


MITSUBISHI SHIPPING CO., LID. 


No. 20, 2-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tok 
Tel: (211) 1311 
Y'hama Shimizu Nageya — Osaka Kobe 
(2) 3171-6 (2) 2080 «(23) 4024, 4687 (34) 1884-6 (5) 4961-8 


——— = = =< = — © 
~~ s h e D e  h  e e e  eeeie 


For EUROPE via SUEZ : ‘ 


°M.S. “HAMBURG MARU” (11.496 p/w) 


Whama .......Mar. 25-27 Nagoya .......Mar. 20-29 
Shimizu ep =— 28-28 Kobe o+eeee Mar, 30-Apr. 1 


For NEW YORK 
°M.S. “MONTEVIDEO MARU": 520 p/w, 


Moji seeeeeweee . Mar. 26-27 Shimizu ebeccec Apres 
Nagoya .......Mar. 2830 Whama .......Apr. o2 
Kobe esses. Mar. 31-Apr. 3 New York coee- May 3-7 


For PACIFIC NORTH-WEST 


M.S. “TENKO MARU” (10,647 D/W) 


Moji Sores 21-26 Shimiza eeeee . Mar. 31-31 
Kobe ar. 27-28 YWhania .+..Mar. 31-Apr. 1 


Nagoya .......Mar. 29-30 

For SOUTH AMERICA via PANAMA 

*S$.s. “SANTOS MARU” (10,068 D/W) 
Yawata .......Mar. 23-25 YWhama ....... 


Mar. 28-30 
Nagoya .......Mar. 27-27 Kobe .......Mar.31-Apr.2 
For SOUTH AFRICA 


S.s. “GINKO MARU” (7,678 D/W) 


Kobe .........Mar. 2426 Nagoya ........Mar. 29-29 
Y’hama ........Mar. 27-28 Kobe ......Mar.30-Apr.2 


For EAST AFICA 
S.S. “NAGASAKI MARU” (6,494 D/W) 


Kobe .........-Mar, 16-26 Nagoya .......-Mar Mar. 29-29 
Y’hama ocebdes ec mel 27-28 Kobe eb eéisa eee 30-Apr..4 


For WEST AFRICA 


M.S. “WAKO MARU” (10,312 D/W) 


Y’hama ........Mar. 26-27 Osaka .,......-Mar. 29-30 
Nagoya ........Mar. 28-28 Kobe ......Mar.30-Apr.5 


For AUSTRALIA 
M.S. “MELBOURNE MARU” (9,825 D/W) 


Yama .......Mar. 15-26 Osaka .........Mar, 3030 
Nagoya .......Mar. 27-28 Kobe ......Mar,30-Apr.1 
Y'iechi aes = 29-29 


For SAIGON, RANGOON & CALCUTTA 


$.S. “NANKAI MARU” (7,314 D/W) 
Y*hama eeeeeeee . Mar. 25-26 Osaka eeeereeee Apr. 1- 1 
Nagoya ooe0bs os came 27-27 Kabe Fovccceneees 1- 2 


Osaka sevevdco cen 28-29 Vhama oe 3- 4 
Kobe eeeeee . Mar. 29-Apr. 1 


For KARACHI & PERSIAN GULF 


M.S.. “BOMBAY MARU” (9,861 D/W) 


VY’hama seeeetee Mar. 23-24 Kobe even 28-31 
Nagoya ....... — 25-26 Mlojl ....ee+es-Apr. 1-1 
Osaka erry . 27-28 


*Passenger accommodation available 
Subject te change with or without notice 


OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA 


TOKYO OSAKA SHOSEN BLDG., 2-7, Kyobashi i-chome 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo (28) 0161-9, 4161-3, 7631-7 ASAKUSA (85) 5175 
Osaka: 44-1731/6 Kobe: 3-1101/0 
Yokohama: 8-1641/6, 8-2841/4 (108 
Shimizu: 2-5111 
Nagoya: %4-8381/6 
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Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia. | ted. : 
- Poland, Hungary, Romania, East | Seow Wee racers : 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Saudi Arabia bey “y py egg rates Ro ane | 
; o s year, the or- 
, American lines 
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ithe average of the 1953 level, 
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Dept. Store 


Sales Drop 
In February 


Department store sales In 
February totaled ¥21,700 million, 
according to 4&r. International 
Trade and Industry Ministry 
survey covering 205 stores. 

The figure represented a 1.2 
per cent drop from the previous | === 
month, As compared with the 
like period of the previous year, 
sales increased 6.9 per cent. 

The poor showing was due to 
the fact that the sale of winter 
clothes falled to pick up 4&5 
hoped for due to the warm 
weather. 

The sales of clothes 
February recorded a 3.1 
cent gain over the similar per 
of the previous year but re- 
mained the lowest since last 

mber, 

sales of small wares and 
notions increased 10 per cent 
and household utensils 13 per 
cent. Sales of ornaments and 
furniture also gained. 

Classified by regions, sales 
in. Tokyo and other big cities 
scored a 78 re cent increase, 
_ and provincial cities an 5.4 per 
” cent increase, = 


Wholesale Index 


The wholesale price index 
for the week ending March 14 
stood at 158.6 against the base 
figure of 100 registered for June 
~~ 1950, or 0.3 per cent rise over 

vious week, according to 
the ne Mipaoente Planning Agency. 
Foods.rose 0.8 per cent, metals 
machinery and 


in 
r 


per cent. With foods excluded, 
the price index recorded a slight 
gain of 0.1 per cent. 


Brazil-Poland Pact 


RIO DE JANEIRO (UPI)— 
(at and Poland concluded a 


Se totaling near- 
- $50 million it was announced 
Saturday. 


BANGKOK 
Via Hongkong 


15 Apr. 


MS. “HAI 

31 Mar. = oe 3 Apr. 4 Apr. 
ae ee ‘is’ ‘= 17 Apr. 19 Apr 
me Aa pr. pr. , 7 


Nagoya: 55-3614 


\ 


R.M.S. 
For Hong 


~ 


R.M.S. 


R.M.S. 


R.M.S. 


Ss z ~~ ws ~~ J ™ ee 


“First Class fares 


Japan/Sydney . 
Japan/London 


ere ee eee eee 


C.P.0. Box 854 


Oe etl 


rr . a es 


Insertione accepted by telephoning 
59-5311/9 


Clas#ified Ad Sect.), 
5 om Yokohama Office: 


59-1891 


(direct to 


(switchboard) from 9.am. to 


Tei: 8-206 Zama Office: Tel: 


Machida 743 Osaka Office: Tei: 26-3591/2 for The Japan Times 


Box Users only. 


Minimum (20 words) 7600 Per Word ¥25 Box Service Y100 


a ain 


EMPLOYM ENT 
Help Wanted 


BACHELOR requires good cook. 
Will be necessary do some laun- 
dry and housework English essen- 
tial live in or out references and 
picture Box 566, Japan Times, To- 
kyo, 


TOP SALARY AND EXCELLENT 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT offered by a big old estab- 
lished foreign concern to a fully 
qualified man. Must have at least 
five years’ experience in export of 
sundries. Fluent written and 
spoken English and Japanese es- 
sential. Must be an expert in all 


submit with your application full 
details of all previous employ- 
ments, educational background, 


also please state salary. All 
applications will be treated in 
Box ill, Japan 


strict confidence. 
Times, Tokyo. 


AMERICANS, Europeans: - 
tunity with American Company Set 
ambitious young man for 


nent employment, good pay. Write 
P.O. Box 6, Azabu, Tokyo. 
COOK MAID some , =< 
perience and recent reference re- 
quired. Live in for 

family. Tel: 33-0767. 
ELECTRICAL/Mechanical 

engineer Expe pneumatic 


rience 
and hydraulic tools and reading 


but not necessary. Box 51, 


Japan Times, Tokyo. 


‘knowledge of English preferable 
Reply 


EXPERIENCED 
American or British 


teacher 
preferred, 
Seigajuku, 


good salary. 
side Yoyogi Station. Tel: 37-1967/38. 


8 Apr. 10 Apr. 
16 Apr. 


RANGOON. 


Via Helngkang. § Shanghai, anghal, Hongkong, Singapore, 


Yhama Nagoya Osaka Kobe Moji 
LER” 


Refrigerated space . 
All vessels accept cargo on through Bills of Lading for 
Phnom-Penh, etc. with 


vessels. 
Agents: AALL & r CO., LTD. 


27-7162/9 (8th Floor, Maruzen Nihonbashi) 
 2-3001/2, 3794 eo Y'hama Bide. Kaigandori) 


This schedule is subject to change with or without notice 


“HIMALAYA” (27,955 tons) 


“CHUSAN” (24,215 tons) da 
For Honolulu, Vancouver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Panama, 

Colon, Trinidad, Las Palmas, Havre, London. 

' Leaves Yokohama Leaves Kobe . 


tree a” (27,955 tons) ............ 11 Sept. 1959 


For Hongkong, Manila, Sydney, Melbourne, Fremantle, Colombo, 
Aden, Port Said, Gibraltar, London, 


*“ORCADES” (28,000 tons) 
For Honolulu, Vancouver, San Francisco, nm Angeles, Honolulu, © 


, Kobe Moji 
11 Apr. 12 Apr. 


18 Apr. 19 Apr. 20 Apr. 


tran- 


opposite | 


Wented 
EXPERIENCED maid for cooking 
and general English 
essential family. 


FEMALE LIBRARIAN age 20-24 
good knowledge of English and typ- 
ing ¥10,000. Preferable college or 
university graduate. Send Eng- 
lish personal history to Foreign 
Correspondent’s Club of Japan, 14-2 
Marunouchi. 


FEMALE SECRETARY, business 
correspondence with 3 years ex- 
perience (at least); shorthand, typ- 
ing. Part-time job: All morning/ 
afternoon. Good chance for 
housewife with above capability. 
Box 132, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


FOREIGN trade firm requires good 
Banto familiar with sundry and 
general merchandise. Knowledge 
of English essential. Send per- 
sonal history and photo to Box wus. 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


GROWING Japanese trading com- 
pany requires services experienced 
active manager for Osaka Branch. 
Must have good and past expert 
import experience, good 

knowledge and good recommenda- 
tions. Excellent opportunity for 
right man. Also requires (1) ex- 


port manager for Tokyo (2) Radio 2-6450 


and electronic clerk for Tokyo. 
Box 565, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


. must 


-ASSISTANT. Want- 
ed by U.S. business representative 
on Japan visit, young lady. Eng- 
lish speaking. Seme 
périenced preferred. 
ulars with photo to Box 104, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


MAID over 25, live in, some Eng- 
lish, no cooking. 39-7997. 


MISAWA opening, industrious am- 
bitious English salesman. 
Training furnished: Call Weston 
92-7107/9 or write Tuttle Co., 15 
Edogawa, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo. 


OSAKA and Tokyo start your own 


TWO male assistants who can un- 
derstand English age 25-35 prefer- 
ably with experience in silk scarfs 
and/or woolen swea 


* __* 


AMERICAN ad 


ploy Wented 


Housing—For Rent 


FEMALE Cook-Housekeeper mid- 


dle age many years experience has | ed 


recommendation speaks very 
nice English. Please call 45-7187. 


NISEI 39 bilingual Kelo graduate 
economics major experienced in 
business management sales pur- 
chasing personnel desires change 
mid April. Box 120, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. | 


U.S. college graduated. Fiuent 
Japanese and English, excellent 
business connections seeks respon- 
sible position. Reply Box 562, Ja- 
pan Times, Tokyo. 


ee 


AUTOMOBILES 
: For Sale 


1857 OLDSMOBILE four-door Holi- 
day 15,000 miles available any- 
time. 11 foot refrigerator. 17 inch 
television Zenith. 233 Washington 


Heights. Tel: 2636-3256, 


1957 BUICK Special four-door blue 
& white Dynafiow radio heater 
custom interior WSW 10,000 miles 
immediate delivery. 

Yokohama 2-5347. 


eee 


1955 CHEVROLET BelAir two-door 
radio heater 6 cylinder standard 
shift excellent condition tires, of- 
fer over ¥360,000. Call: Admiral- 
ty Heights 884. 


1957 CHEV, 4 dr, 6 cyl, standard 
shift, R&H, 6,600 miles, best offer 
over $3,000. Tel: Joslin Sagami 4537, 
Zama 32367. 


1957 CHEVROLET Belair four-door 
{S/T ex- 


1 (3) 


MA2RVELOUS!! Oil centrally heat- 
3 bedroom home with large 
lawn garden cious livingroom 
real fire-place ingroom 2 beauti- 
ful tiled bathrooms powderroom 2 
maidrooms modern kitchen utility- 
room parking place quiet residential 
area BRANDNEW '¥148,000. 48-1733. 
48-3779 Sun Corporation. ’ 


BEACTIFUL ancient 
westernized fully 
pendent 45 tsubo house 
tsubo land, § 


spacious 
phone, drive-in, 760,000. (2) Cen- 
tral heating ferro-conerete 2 bed- 
room duplex near German School. 
he gee kitchen, 


dent 
bungalow, & rooms, kitchen, tiled 
ae 735,000. Many others 

000—¥160,000, Call 33-8787, 33-3413 
Nakajima, 


2? BEDROOM 
nish 


. well-fur- 


telephone, lawn yard, carport, 
quiet neighborhood ¥63,000. Green 
Park approved 4 bedroom resi- 
dence ¥50,000; 2 bedroom 28,000; 
1 bedroom ¥18,000. Westernized 3 
room apartments downtown ‘Y¥15,- 
000. Various others. Tokyo Holtse 
Bureau, 50-2496/8 10th-Mita. 


BRANDNEW!! sunny %3-bedroom 
house livingroom separate dining- 
room garage telephone ‘T75,000. 
Similar!! 2-3 bedroom houses ¥30,- 
000—'¥50,000. Pacific 56-1920, 56-0214. 


CENTER completely furnished!! 
Centrally heated!!! and air condi- 
tioned!!! independent %3-bedroom 
bungalow, livingroom? diningroom, 
maidroom, tiled bathroom, fully 
equipped kitchen, telephone '65,- 
000. 40-5920 Fujiyama. 


1955 CHEVROLET Belair Station 
Wagon radio heater power brakes, 
excellent condition. Tel: Yokohama 
Yokohama 43-7817 


CHEVROLET 1957 V8 four-door 
black radio heater standard gear 
shift 18,000 miles excellent condi- 
tion will deli immediately 
71,080,000. Tel: 9496-7532. 


1957 CHRYSLER Saratoga four- 

door push button power brakes 

steering 4,000 miles RH two-tone 

blue available immediately. Reed 
2-0333. 


SUSYSYETSY! 


Daimyo Party 
NIGHT TOUR / 


Famous Geishas entertain 
aS you dine in feudal splen- 
dour at one. of the real 
Japanese restaurants over- 
looking Tokyo's Sumida River. 
Make reservations before noon for 
any night. Tel 23-4970 
CORP 


BRADEN TOUREAST 
747 KOKUSA! KANKO BLOG. 


1955 GREEN Pontiac four-door Se- 

dan Starchief white side wall Radio 

Heater No power equipment excel- 

lent ~ condition, Telephone Yoko- 
25905. 


hama 
MERCURY 1951 Sedan, quick sale 
$175.00. Radio heater overdrive 


Yokohama 2-6820, 


Desires position in Sorcery 
clerical, or teaching. 23 years ex- 
perience. Highly trained. Contact 
Box 133, Japan Times, Tokyo. —_ 


testimonials of 15 years ee go te 


Available also as experienced office 
manager. Please write C.P.0. Box 
31, Tokyo. 


a te ee Pe ed te, el ee ee ee eee ee 


a Orient & Pacific 


) zal LINES p> 


EXPRESS PASSENGER SERVICES 
Across the North Pacific between Japan & West Coast of America & Canada 


via Honolulu 


} Across the South Pacific between Australia & West Coast of America & Canada 


via Aucklond, Suva & Honolulu 


Between Japan & Australia 


via Hongkong & Manila 


Leaves Yokohama Leaves Kobe 
24 Apr. 1959 26 Apr. 1959 * 
, Manila, Singapore, Colombo, Bombay, Aden, 

Said, Gibraltar and London 


Suva, Auckland, Sydn 


* Leaves Yokohama 
16 May 1959 
13 Sept. 1959 


Leaves Yokohama 
11 Nov. 1959 


LL 
eae sneeiee See 


» from 
(via Suez) ... from Stg. 2237 
Tourist Class fares 


pag 


Stg. 


eereeerer eee eeeee 


Alse et Room 


Apply to your locol TRAVEL AGENTS or 


—— MACK INNONS —~ 


TOKYO: 27-0631/5 YOKOHAMA: sa Ct gh — ean > 


ey 
40, imperiel WN Pa 


hs ath ; a os ~~ 


Tel. 59-0648 
a a a a on oe 


OSAKA: 23-5312/6 


_ 2 os i ' NSF eo ¥- I ee a ea Ss OE on hn” 4 


NOTHING rivals the 1959 JAGUAR 
for value, in style, roadability, — 
formance, safety and economy you 

ean get them all in your JAGUAR 
four-door saloons or two-door 
sports cars. For information, call 
the Sole Distributors in Japan, 
Shintoyo ee phone 48-7793, 
4004, 4728 Central 


P.O. 
Box 130, co 


1956 OLDSMOBILE Ninety-Eight 
four-door two-tone green 


g T/G WSW all power equipment ex- 


mn -2 Pha Sn er Baten Boden Boman 


S7 PLYMOUTH Plaza 6 om. Au- 
tomatic, Heater, Yellow White, 
14,500 miles, 
Cdr. 


RETURNING to the STATES? 
GUARANTEED USED cars will be 


CHARMING western deluxe 3 bed- 
room house; 


diningroom, maidrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, laundry, telephone, large 
lawn rt. Similar com- 


garden, 
pletely stateside 
Also centrally heated gorgeous 5 
bedroom mansions w/garage, Aza- 
bu, Aoyama, Gotanda, Denenchofu. 
56-5281, 56-2988, Overseas. 


FURNISHED ee Japanese 

livingroom bedroom tele- 
phone Gotanda 725,000. Newly re- 
novated western livingroom bed- 
room Shinjuku 720,000. Denen- 
chofu Japanese 2 rooms ‘16,000, 
western room 79,000. Ogikubo 
2 710,000. Fuj 


western 
35-6654. 


HOTEL-APARTMENTS: Completely 
furnished; Central Heating. Double 


rooms, bath, kitchen, $185 up 
(month); Single room, bath, 
kitchenette, $95 up; including uti- 
lities, maid service. HELM HOUSE, 
Yokohama, Tel: 8-5861. 


NANYO > HOTEL, newly built, Near 
JOKR TV tower, Akasaka Shin- 
Quiet, Comfortable, Clean, 
Bathrooms, Rest—¥500; Overnight 
¥1,200; half rate for i-~month stay. 
For rent ¥12,000/up. Tel, 48-2583. 


NEW!! Cozy 3 bedroom house 
garage 20 minutes center a 
Shinjuku!!! New completely 
nished bedroom apartment w0. 
000. 48-2029, 48-3786. 


NEAR station (Shibuya); western 
style new houses with telephone 
li 


_% 


¥32,000—¥35,000. 40-4630, 40-0707 
ura. 2 
PURE 3-bedroom house, 


ROPPONGI Fully Furnished 3 bed- 
reom ferro-concrete residence ¥80,- 
000. Denenchofu brandnew beauti- 
ful 3 bedroom house on the elevat- 
ed land, yard, ideal neighborhood 
70,000. Oriental 54-9606, 54-9165/6. 


~~ Wanted to Rent 


N FOREIGN HOUSE 
OWNER!! We can rent your vacant 
house you. Call ALASKA 
34-8900. 


3 BEDROOM approved bungalow, 
with telephone and parking. 
yama, Takanawa, Ogikubo. 38-7997. 


A 


Miscellaneous—For Sela 


a= 


ard lens excellent 
Phone: Minh 37-6197. 


16 MM Bell-Howell camera 200 EE 
with telephoto wide angle stand- 
condition 


Medical 


KING’R CLANIC 

M.D., Phyetstan & — 
tory tests, X-Ray azaki 
Roppongi, 
10:00-12:00 17 00-18 00. 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN. 


compartment, 
Christopher 


REFRIGERATOR Crosly Shelver- 
*| door, 11% cuble ft.. SO Ib freezing 
YEN/MPC. Call Mr. 
Sagami 4777 daytime, 
Mrs. Bird Sagamihara 32089 night. 


FOR expert service on 

tor, Ges Range, Washing Machine, 
General Electronic equipment. Call 
Sanshin 83-6230 Prompt service 


broidery) ¥1,900. Also 


TORIL HANDBAGS Imperial Hotel 
Arcade. Tel: 69-1700. Black or navy 
genuine silk faille bag (with em- 
afternoon bags to match your suit 
., or coat, 


HELP be BUSINESS WORK. 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, Tih floor 
Takashimaysa Dept. Store. Nihon- 
bashi (Ginga Street) 10°00 a.m—é 


Wanted to Buy 


p.m. Call 27-8000 for appointment 


» No. 9, Mitake-cho, Shibuya- 
* | English spoken. Monday closed. ‘ 40-6068. 


ku. Tel: 


Tel: 33-0864. 


REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner 
REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner 
DEEP FREEZER, Gas Range TV 
DEEP FREEZER, Oi) Heater, TV. 


DR. BR. TATEVYAMA: Veneres 
Disease, Pregnant Test. Behing im- 
perial Hotel & Yuraku-za, siong 
sice -railrosd. Spoken English 
French, German. Yuraku-cho 4-14 


. — 
NOW-TIME to clean your rug and 
upholstery. Piant cleaning or at 
your home. A-l Cleaning 
Co. 712-1579. - 


matic, 22 rifle, Golf Club. 


SHOTGUN Browning 5-shot auto- 
Top 
Price. PSS. front of Pershing 
Heights main gate. 33-7301, 33-7555. 


PRINTING quality work, English 
Japanese undertaken, Reasonable 
prices, lish speaking represen- 
tatives will call on you et your 
convenience, Tel: (58) 1928, — 


Hours 12:00-18:00. Tel: 60-7054. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hours 
& am—5 p.m. Saturday: 8 am-— 


76-8147. 


REFRIGERATOR, DEEP FREEZER, 
REFRIGERATOR, DEEP FREEZER, 
Air Conditioner, Washing Machine, 
Best Price. We have repairing fac- 
tory. Call Anytime quickly 76-9146, 


RADIOPRESS, Echigoya Bidg., No. 
2, 2-chome, Ginza, Tokyo. 


RUGS, Upholstery, inex 
harm) 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
Juji-Hospital, near Shimbeshi 
Station, Ginga side inext & Sanwe 
Bank), Tel S?-2121/8. Hours: 9.00 


repairing 


AIR CONDITIONER, REFRIGERA- 
TOR, Gas Range, RCA TV best 


price, speedy . Tsunashimea 
S Sin Ltd. Tel: 83-1781, 1885, night 


ment. JBS Company, 36-1403. 
=e 

Packing, Moving 
PACKING SHIPPING MOVING All 


a.m.—$:30 p.m. 


PLASTIC SURGERY, Dr Furu- 
kawa, Chiyode Clinic. ist basemen’ 
of Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya, Tokyo 


Tel: 27-9872 Opening: 8 a.m.-6 o.m 


OPTOMETRIC EYE EXAMINA- 
TIONS — Dr. Thomas Matsuura, 


kind household Goods, Gifts = 
Samples, special contractor 
US. Forces, Packing at anv — 


Clini 30t? ’ Even «mall 
Sundays, songs Wuchigy thoumbaa. he Material Co, 44-5121, 
MODEL Appointments: 40-1282. ° 
DENTIST DR. S. AKIO NISSAI General 
WANTED IMMED. DENTAL CLINIC Tel: 27-5811, Nik- aM oma 

ware Motors 59-5471 || kateu Arcade Hibiyea. Nikkatsu| CAN You use assist - 
International Bldg. ance: TOKYO SHOPPING SERV- 
ICE, fl and becked by all 
AIR NER gun DENTIST K. KA 0D.D.5.| leeding shops and hotels, offers 
club, “ca tana aman — (Penn., USA.) Ph. Dr. F.LC.D.| free transportation and guide sery- 
writer, refrigerator, gas range, 1 Marunouchi Bldg. Office | ice. Absolutely no tips required. 
washing machine, camera, tape | Hours: 9 am—4 p.m. Tel: 20-3648. Please contact Information Desk 
recorder. Tel: 83-7697, 7983. of famous hotels in Tokyo or To- 


REFRIGERATOR, Ol HEATER 


REFRIGERATOR, GAS RANGE! Gankyo-in Hospital. Office hours 
Washing Machine. Club/ 10 a.m. 4 p.m. 351 3rd floor Maru- 
Best ; 


Dr. M. OGAWA Optometrist, eyes 


kyo SHOPPING SERVICE 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 


(Tel. 
43-1467, 43-6287) for more 


nouchi Building. Chiyoda-ku, To- 


| DEAL & SERVICE—air conditioner, 
“geo refrigerator, deep freez- 


Restaurant 


heater, washer, ete. 
MARUTOMI & Co. Tel: 25-6809) MD. Harajuku, Shibuys (Of 
ae bassy). Appointments and house 
ite te 


kyo. Tel: 20-4616. 


GYNECOLOGY and rare og & 


NICOLA’S Pizza 


Pizza. Other Tastiest Italian 
in Orient, Fussa 707. 


House in Tokyo 
& Yokota Air Base. SO Varieties 
Food 


V.}D. Rabbit test for 
saka Hospital No. 13, Ginza Hpsashi. 
i-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Turn 


———]“"“ |] ]||])]) SS | 9 a.m.-7 pm. 

Personal eI 
AMERICANS in the US. would Service 
like to correspond with Japanes¢| TELEVISION repairing our special- 
CPO. Tokyo. sales on all famous brand 
GORHAM STERLING APO FPO discount, Tel: 


deliveries. For further information 
write Girdwood Jones PO Box S&S, 
64-0552, 10:00 


appliances. 2% 
— Nihon Television Gijitsu 


Michi Near Takararuka 
Theater. Tel: (6) 6054 
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Box 567, Japan Timesi Tokyo. 


PROUDLY OFFERS YOU 


shorthand by mail: Gregg 


THE MANDARIN FUGHT | 
to Okinawa, Seoul, Taipei, 
Hongkong, Bangkok, Manila 


2-3 bedroom house conveniently 


awaiting your arrival in States. | located commute American School 

Financing arranged. Call Sandy | preferably furnished. Call 30-0260/4. 

es 59-3727 or write to AUTO 

ROCUREMENT SERVICE, 8 Beers 
Taylor Street, San Francisco, MISCELLANEOUS 
Wanted to Buy For Sale 

ANY make year, mode) used car, Bed Maker in Japan 

t. Call DOW | suecial Sizes to Order 


top price, cash paymen 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 59-5471, Nearby 
Dai Ichi Hotel. 


OSAKA Buyers want all model 
ears for immediate delivery. = 


action—top prices. Call: 

Ishimoto 43-6161 Ext. 201, saan 
QUICK & fair deal any make year 
model. 1957 model most welcomed. 


“TOKYO SALES” 34-0476, 34-7330 
Ave. & 15th. 


SELL your car, quick pak a 
through our wide 

Please call NEW TIGER Meter, 
37-7429, 37-7237. 


you. 
MATSUDA AUTO 43-7191. 


DEPENDABILITY, Swift Action. 
Call MAKI Motors in disposing of 
your vehicles at retail rate, more 
money. 50-9649, 9892 John. 


DON’T waste your time, we look 
for 57 Ford four-door very bad 
and any cther four-door also. Call 
46-4854 Kim. 


1957 FORD Fairlane two-door 500 
hardtop urg@éatly wanted at around 
Hillside 


$2,000. Cash waiting. 

tors 43-8731. 

‘M-"57T FOUR-DOOR , Piy- 
mouth, Ford, C *. Buick, 


8-1065/7 Yokonpama. 


WANTED good 1957, 1956, 1955 cars 
specially Ford. Call 50-9405 NEW 
OTORS. 


HOUSING 


Oriental Bed Co. No. 31, 2-chome, 

Shirogane-Daimachi, Tokyo. 

Tol: 44-0322, 7923/4 (C-Ave. front 

of Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 

12 GAUGE Remington pump shot- 
Price 


used. 
2-2727, 


@ Choice of luxurious First 


OFFICES - SHOWROOM 


DOWNTOWN office space, first 
suitable 


floor, 


Miki Building, 5, 3-chome 
Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Tokyo 


For further details 


TAISHO KOGYO LTD. 
' Tel. 28-6356/8 


offices, show- 
room, bank. Within five- 
minute walk. Tokyo Central. 
Station. 410 sq. meters. Ferro- 
concrete, Air-conditioned. 


@ Inimitoole service and finest Cuisine. 
@ All-weather “see aheod” rodar for smooth 


Contact your 
re AGENT 


Civ Bir TRaNsPont 


REXALL’S Famous 


FUJI 


Diuretic Pills—Urinary 
Mi 31—Gargle 


Fungi-Rex—Athlete’s Foot 
Super-Plenamins—Multivitamins 
Bismarex—Sour Stomach 


U.S. TRAINED 


Troubles PHARMACISTS!! 


TEL: 23-0745/6 


| IMPORTED US. D 


RUG SI! ane eee 
Ohtemachi. 


jeexatl 


PHARMACY 


yan Me A of the Republic ef China 
Scie Building, No. 2, —- = Ucht 
saiwai Chiyoda-ku. Tel: 68-5211/5. 
Night Call: 74-1679 

OSAKA: New 


\ Asahi Building, 
\ Nakanoshima, Kita-ku. 
SS 


y=” A 


22, 2-chome, 
Tel: “6-9365/66 
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DOOR to DOOR 


Packing. Forwarding and 
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For Rent 


DIAL: 33-8787, 33-3413 Nakajima’s 
Handles favorable Houses Apart- 
ments Office stands Ave. “K”™ close 
10th (Opposite Gasoline Station). 
Address 3, Kojimachi 6-chome. 


GoTo APARTMENT — air-condi- 
tioned steam heating, unfurnished, 
bath, hot running water, TV an- 
tenna, private telephone, parking 
area. Roppongi C Crossing, 48-8505/9. 


DAIKAN-YAMA | TOKYU APART- 
MENT, 1 available 


| ‘et HUGE SAVINGSII! 


OVERSEAS 


ntnasaran SERVICE 


Delivery of Air & Sea Cargo 
ound te sen quiets. 
Associatio 


Tel: (2 yg 3825-9 


: (2) MTM1-6. Ext: 19 
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is ALL GONE JUST 
WHEN MY TUMMY's) (AZ 
ALL FULL! 
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5) : 


; ' . | : 
| | a | SS —_ | eee | Phys one ed ches Tonnerncn 
oo ee =a 
2 = .) $ : | enn one woe nm Ow CO elas | MLee82z7. 3232 : 
: ¢ Tums | RCA Tape Recorder 2 years old 43-7587 | SURUGADAL KANDA 
726,000, need converting to 50 TOKYO (new YWCA) Ue Fb om PAL 
|eyele. Will trade. Tel: 28-3821,/ — — -——— ; 
| 28-3631 Thorp. ee Service 
Japanese SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR FOR. 
with 1 | pointment eccepted Dr Shimede | 
stern liv Dr. Mineta, Dr. Ohtsuka. Sth Floor 
ng? efi hen. wester 45. Kokusai Kanko Bidg.. VYeesu Pick-up & Delivery. 
| Entrance opposite Tokyo Station | — ~~ 
a ——— ee 
—_ ~ printing, stenograph, transiation 
ef ee ee bu Steno. 7p Scho “s vie 
buya Steno-Typist School Service 
——<<«- | Telephone: 44-3317. | EEE 
ee SS —— ee ee 
| ee | ra ccnvenionces SSS : 
-| lc lM — , modern conveniences, | . — | ee | 
| 12 noon. Room 748, Marunouchi 
| Sees, Merunouchi, Chiyoda-ku 
~ Tokyo. Tel. 20-3792. = 
ees | ns. : 
" ) ur home, 
Usable, same day Colors revive 
— fo ee — — Po 
| | —S 2 | 
J PERS hE deat BE OEY, lcellent condition’ Phone: Minh 
| 37-6197. | 
| —____________. |“ 
: 
| eee 
sundry goods 0.1 per cent, res. RE Oe wer 
pectively. Textiles dropped 0.1 HOUSE Amah, experienced EE 
speak English. Live in. No chil- : 
dren. Box 688, Japan Times, Yoko- 
hama, one - 
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large commission American frm. ) Free Entertainment 
. 61, 3-chome Oimatsu-cho, Kitaku, Japanese Folk Dancing, ete. 
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ee (7200, Tokyo 20-0868. sae ee Sa 
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MS. “HELIOS by sending personal history stating ) 
Se desired salary to Box 130, Japan bedrooms dining-kitchen tiled bath-| 
Times, Tokyo. ' room sun porch garden good sur | 
roundings immediate occupancy | 
Situation Wanted Excellent condition. Mr, Vose 
Pn 2-5444. | 
sete SS | spacious livingroom, diningroom, | 
maidroom, 2 bathrooms, stateside ; . 
kitchen, lawn, drive-in. Kojimachi, 
Shibuya 760,000. 33-6343, 33-8768 | 
Eastern. 
EEPURENCED Jepennse gi 39 — nics. For information call John-| o= “AE 
speaking English ng over \ ig pict ’ 
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Pakistan’s Future 
Pakistan celebrates her national day today, and the 
occasion would seem to offer a good opportunity for taking 
stock of the changes that took place last autumn. 
On October 7 last year, Pakistan underwent a peaceful 
revolution. The Constitution was abrogated and the Par- 
liament dissolved. The country’s first elections have been 


postponed indefinitely. 


Upon subsequently taking over the Government, Presi- 
dent Gen. Ayub launched a series of sweeping reforms in 
an effort to clean up the widespread corruption and put the 
country on a sounder economic footing. 

Reports from impartial observers on the spot seem to 
indicate that the new. Government has been singularly 
successful in wiping out the evils that have long plagued 
the young republic. The extensive land reform program— 
the most sweeping of Gen. Ayub’s “New Deal” plans—is 
reported to have freed vast farmlands for the tillers of soil 
from the hands of a minority of entrenched landlords. 

The new administration has also taken bold steps to 
improve the lot of hundreds of thousands of refugees who 
filed India to end up jobless in the supposed new haven. 
It is also reported to have attained creditable success in 
halting the inflation, stamping out the black market and 
tightening up official discipline. 

At the time of last autumn’s coup, we expressed our 
misgivings about the benefit of absolutism, and we still 
take the stand that dictatorship, no matter how benevolent 
or well-intended, is at best an expediency to be tolerated 


only in dire national emergency. 


For a dictatorial form 


of government, though it may seem for a while to promise 
a rosy future, is ultimately bound to boomerang on the 
hapless nation, as the recent history of the world so elo- 
quently testifies with tragic examples. 

It is reassuring to note, however, that Gen. Ayub is 
obviously not unmindful of the adverse influences of an 
authoritarian government. On a number of occasions, he 
has revealed his intention of handing back the reins of 
government to the people eventually, if not in the immedi- 


ate future. 


It is to be hoped that Pakistan's reform program will 
be carried on. with the same ardor and dispatch as have 
been demonstrated during the first six months of the ex- 
perimentation, and that the day is not far off when the 
Pakistanis will reach a position to choose their representa- 


tives intelligently and freely. 


. 

The political stability and economic well-being of this 
country, forming as it does an important part of the Free 
World’s rampart, are a matter of serious concern for every 
nation which believes in democratic system of government. 


New Emigration Program 
Before World War II, Japan was sending more than 
30,000 emigrants overseas every year. However, since 1952 


when the emigration program was resumed, the 


total 


—e of emigrants from this country has not reached 
000 ' 


Italy, in the meantime, has been sending more than 
30,000 emigrants overseas annually. The comparison is 
sufficient commentary on the sad state of the Government's 


emigration policy today. 


It is encouraging, therefore, to note that the Govern- 
vigorous 


ment plans to launch a new and 
While still falling far short of 


gram beginning April 1. 


emigration pro- 


what Italy is now doing, or even of what Japan herself 
was doing before the war, the scheme will at least make 
a positive attempt to increase the flow of settlers overseas, 
improve the system of selecting and training them, and 
set up special agencies to handle their problems. 


Under this plan, Japan will send 100,000 e 


ts 


overseas within a five-year period. The responsibility for 
handling the project, which includes the recruiting, selec- 
tion and training of emigrants, will be transferred from 
the Foreign Office to the Agriculture-Forestry Ministry and 
a consulate general will be created—probably in Brazil 
where most of the emigrants settle—for the specific purpose 
of disposing of problems connected with emigration. 

It need scarcely be said that, in order to secure the 
success of the new program, mere plans are not sufficient. 
Both the Government and emigrants must approach the 
project with a resolve and the spirit of dedication. 

Settlers must be thoroughly briefed and trained. in 
what to expect in their new land, for this is the basic 
condition for any successful emigration program. And it 
is to be hoped that the scope of the program will be ex- 
panded so as to include not only farmers but businessmen 


and skilled workmen and technicians as well. 


Only by 


doing this, we can ensure the success of the program and 
shall be helping in much greater measure the countries 


receiving our settlers. 


° 


Weekly News Review 


Chou En-lai Offers Socialists No Compromise But ‘Sympathy Goods’ 


Communist Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai demanded last Week 
“government-to-government” ne- 
gotiation to adjust relations be- 
tween Japan and Red China. 

This speech of March 15, 
though identical in content with 
earlier official utterances, was 
received as culminating the one- 
and-e-half weeks’ visit of the So 
cialist Party delegation to Pei- 
ping. It elicited various com- 
ments during the week, and the 
joint communique two days 
later came rather as an anti- 
climax. 

Saying that trade is insepar- 
able from politics, Premier Chou 
criticized the policies of the 
Kishi Cabinet as inconsistent, 
He said U.S. Secretary of State 
Dulles was more logical in re- 
fusing to trade with Communist 
China. 

This statement came from the 
same man, whose utterances a 
few years ago made Japan hope 
for business despite political dif- 
ferences. In his explanation, 
however, the responsibility for 
the current situation was pin/ 
ned upon the Kishi Cabinet, 
which he said “intrigued for two 
Chinas.” : 


This pronouncement of Chou 
has, according to official Japa- 
nese sources, dispelled any 
hopes for early resumption of 
trade with the China mainland. 
Chief Cabinet Secretary Mune- 
nori Akagi opined Tuesday that 
the wisest thing to do 


now W 
to continue the “wait-and-ecd” 


policy 
No Intentions 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama at 
the Lower House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee Wednesday ‘dis- 
claimed any intentions to get in 
contact with Red China -. on 
government-to-government basis. 
He took the occasion to deny 
the alleged intrigue for two 
Chinas and also pointed out that 
Communist China maintained 
“trade relations separate from 
politics” with some European 
countries. 

The Socialist Party on the 
other hand hailed the Chou 
statement as an allout support 
given to the “people’s diplo- 
macy” pressing for a switchover 


By KAZUO KURODA - 


in official Japanese policies. 

It was undeniable, however, 
that the cold Chinese attitude 
sorely disappointed those Sociai- 
ists who expected the delegation 
to get hold of some clues for 
trade resumption and thereby 
boost the Socialist cause in the 
forthcoming local and Upper 
House elections, 


Contrary to such expectations, 
the conduct of the Socialist dele- 
gation in Peiping manifested a 
singular lack of diplomatic 
sense on the part of the Social- 
ist leaders. The Socialist failure 
is epitomized in the. mission- 
chief Asanuma’s remark that 


Highlights 


Chou En-lai says trade is 
inseparable from _ politics. 
(March 15) 

Chief Cabinet Secretary 
Akagi says Japan will con- 
tinue to  “wait-and-see.” 
(March 16) 

Russian fishery delegate 
explains his side of argu- 
ment. (March 16) 

Foreign Minister Fuji- 
yama’s comment on security 
pact. (March 21) 

Unified official view on de- 
fense. (March 19) 

Asian Productivity Confer- 
ence in Tokyo. (March 18-20) 


> 


the United States was a com- 
mon enemy of Japan and China. 
‘Sympathy Goods’ 

For this remark and the sub- 
missive Socialist attitude, Pei- 
ping granted what it called 
“sympathy goods,” on the con- 
dition that*the offer, if miscon- 
strued as reopening of trade, 
would immediately be with- 
drawn. ~4 


The list of sympathy goods is 
made up of 20 tons of urushi 
lacquer, some quantity of chest- 
nuts, five kinds of Chinese cook- 
ing material, 20 tons of a herb 
used to sweeten soy yes 20 
bales of straw plait, 600 tons of 
tale and not more n 5O tons 
of Chinese wood oil, all payable 
in foreign exchange or in Japa- 
nese seaweed. The Socialists 
were also promised considera- 


Reverting to Type 


BUDAPEST (AP)—Hungary’s 
rulers are gradually restoring 
Communist practices which had 
been subordinated or allowed to 
— ever since the uprising of 


And while doing so, Commu- 
nist leaders sound a strong note 
of confidence in their system. 
Gone jis the defensive tone or 
apologetic argument heard in 
the year or so after the upris- 
ing was crushed. 


Hungary's Communist leader 
Janos Kadar pointed up this 
shift to a position of confidence 
in a recent speech at a Budapest 
party committee meeting. He 
noted that the Hungarian upris- 
ing of October 1956 posed em- 
barrassing questions for Com- 
munists around the world at 
that time. .He said: 


“Two and a half years ago, in 
the days of the Hungarian coun- 
ter-revolutionary revolt, Com- 
munists, of, let us say for in- 
stance, South American states 
had to answer the question why 
there had been a counterrevolu- 
tion in Hungary. 

“Everyone can recall the de- 


bates which went on then be-- 


tween progressive and reaction- 
ary people, or simply between 
progressive people and less self- 
assured workers in any corner 
of the world.” 


He said that since that time 


l__ Press Comments Summarized ais 


National Annuity Bill 

The Government-sponsored 
National Annuity Bill is expect- 
ed to be enacted into law as in- 
dications are that the House of 
Representatives will approve it 
at its plenary session soon and 
the House of Councillors will 
pass it without any amendment. 
Enactment of such a law is 
significant and epoch-making in 
the history of the Japanese na- 
tion in that all Japanese people 
will be able to benefit from an 
annuity system. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to deny that the 
Government system of national 
annuity has defects to be rem- 
edied. It is therefore hoped 
that efforts should be exerted 
for improvement of the annuity 
system even after the presently 
contemplated system is enforc- 
ed.—Asahi Shimbun 


Europe Disengagement 

The problem of disengage- 
ment of troops in Europe is 
likely to come to the fore as a 
vital issue in West-East negotia- 
tions. It may be reasonable to 
consider that the stationing of 
troops of the two opposing 
camps in the one and same area 
is apt to cause war, To counter 
this manner of thinking, the 
West asserts that in Korea no 
war broke out when armed 
troops of the United States and 
the Soviet Union were station- 
ed there. And the West stresses, 
war broke out:when the armed 
troops of the two countries 
withdrew. The problem is an 
issue that will affect interna- 
tional politics and therefore it 
is hoped that the West will 
tackle the oe in earnest.— 


School Graduates 

There will be 1,990,000 secon- 
dary school pupils finishing their 
compulsory education this year 
or an increase of about 100,000 
over last year. Of the total one 
half are expected to go up to 
high schools ,for further study 
while another half will look for 
jobs. The younger generation is 
congratulated on their finishing 
the secondary school course. At 
the same time, they are remind- 
ed of the fact that as members 
of society they are responsible 
to their communities for their 
behaviors and remarks. On the 
other hand, society also is urged 
to welcome them warmly as its 
new members.—Yomiuri Shim- 
bun 
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Oji Labor Dispute 

Another Oji Paper Company 
dispute is threatening to flare 
up, this time over the manage- 
ment’s contemplated discipli- 
nary action against members of 
the first union. With manage- 
ment-labor talks breaking 
down, the union is expected to 
walk out from March 25 in an 
attempt to secure the manage- 
ment’s withdrawal of the disci- 
plinary action. Last December, 
the Central Labor Relations 
Board had its “truce” plan to 
end the dispute accepted both 
by labor and management. It 
is quite doubtful whether the 
two parties made efforts to re- 
store normalized relations be- 
tween the two as recommended 
by the Central Labor Relations 
Board. The labor relations 
board is urged to move to pro- 
long the truce period in an effort 
to minimize the expected fric- 


tion between labor and manage- 
okkaido Shimbun 


Family Programming 

The family program campaign 
started about six years ago. 
Probably due to the campaign, 
the birth rate decreased to 
1,600,000 last year and the year 
before last. It is, however, re- 
grettable that cases of abortions, 
legal and illegal, numbered 
about 2,000,000 last year, almost 
the same as the previous year. 
According to competent authori- 
ties, 70 per cent of the decrease 
in births is attributable to abor- 
tions and 30 per cent to birth 
control. Abortions should be 
averted as much as possible 
since they are quite harmful to 
mothers, and contraceptive meas- 
ures should be adopted instead, 
as a means to an ideal family 
program.—Nishi Nippon Shim- 
bun (Pukuoka) 


_— 


Retail Store Hours 
Retail stores’ system to close 
doors at 10 p.m., adopted last 
spring, has spread throughout 
the country with a weekly holli- 
day system. These systems 


should be welcomed as iImprove- 
working . 


ments of employes’ 
conditions and the method of 
running retail shops. In the 
Tokyo Metropolis, shortened 
business hours are not adverse- 
ly affecting retailers’ profits. 
Furthermore, the system has 
helped shops to slash costs. 
Chambers of commerce and in- 
dustry and Labor Standard 
Offices are urged to take meas- 
ures to encourage further adop- 
tion of the two systems.—Chubu 
Nippon Shimbun (Nagoya) 


things have cha “There 
has been a shift in the relations 
of power in favor of socialism 
. « « now it is the turn of the 
Communists and progressive 
people to ask a series of ques- 
tions.” 


' These questions involve the 
Soviet Union’s Sputnik and 
space rocket successes, its indus- 
trial developments and future 
production plans and the “bril- 
liant progress of the Chinese 
people.” He added: 

“They may, among other 
things, also ask: and what have 
you to say now that order has 
been restored in Hungary?” 

The restored order in Hun- 
gary includes the recent reestab- 
lishment of forms and practices 
which the uprising showed to 
be unpopular two and a half 
years ago. 

One of these is the recent 
drive to force farmers onto 
collectives. The amount of 
land in collectives has been 
doubled in the past two months. 
Along with state farms, this 
puts 40 per cent of farmland 
under the socialist system. 


Another long dormant prac- 
tice that has been getting new 
attention in the past 10 days is 
labor competition. 


The system of labor competi- 
tion, which the party says 
now been freed of the mistakes 
of the past, sets up goals for 
production, efficiency and mater- 
lals savings which workers’ 
brigades in factories seek to ob- 
tain. 


The brigade which does the 
best job is honored and all 
brigades share to some extent 
in the savings and increased 
producticn which they achieve. 


A third practice not much in 
evidence since 1956 but now get- 
ting more attention is the sys- 
tem of “social courts.” These 
courts handle minor offenses 
like petty theft from factories 
and other disregard for “social 
property.” 

The social courts are made up 
of workers in a factory to hear 
accusations against fellow work- 
ers and fix small penalties, If 
major offenses are turned up in 
these hearings, the cases are re- 
ferred to the regular courts. 


tion in other affairs including 
the repatriation of the 51 de- 

ed fishermen. 
— Socialist delegation, 
scheduled to come home this 
evening, must now settle ac- 
ceunt with its critics that are 
found even in the Socialist 
Party itself. 

Meanwhile, the current Japan- 
Soviet fishery talks made head- 
lines, when P. A. Moiseyev, 
head of the Soviet delegation, 
claimed in a press interview 
Monday that the Russian-propos- 
ed drastic curtailment of the 
salmon fishing grounds still 
allowed Japan about 80,000 tons 
or 70 per cent of the total catch. 
Moiseyev also charged that, in 
the zones Russia proposes to 
seal off, up to 70 per cent of the 
Japanese haul was in young 
salmon. . 

At the subsequent session of 
the Fishery Commission Wed- 
nesday, the Japanese delegates 
refuted the proposed Russian 
fishery plan for two hours. Ac- 
cording to the Japanese figures, 
the reduction of the fishing 
grounds would allow only 29,000 
tons to Japan. 

Japan also objected to the 
Russian allegatign that Japanese 
fishermen were catching the 
young. Japan asked that Rus- 
sia should give regard to the 
technical discussion at previous 
subcommittee sessions, accord- 
ing to which the young is not 
defined by weight of the fish 
alone but by the condition of 
the procreative organs. 

Security Pact Revision 

On Saturday, Foreign Minister 
Alichiro Fujiyama on a stump- 
ing tour of Hokkaido said that 
the Government would step up 
its effort in April for the revi- 
sion of the Security Treaty with 
the United States. 

In the ruling Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party, meanwhile, the 
view was gaining ground that a 
revision of the Security Treaty, 
if it is not accompanied by a 
corresponding revision in the 
Administrative Agreement, had 
little significance. 

Party bigwigs, such as Ichiro 
Kono and Hayato Ikeda, have 
ex their opinion in favor 
of this idea and Prime Minister 
Kishi is said to have sounded 
out the American view on the 
matter. 

The Diet debates on the alleg- 
ed irregularities in the airplane 
purchase and Japan's right of 
self<iefense lingered on last 
week. 

After some hairsplitting in 
Diet committees on the distinc- 
tion between offensive and de- 
fensive weapons, Defense Agen- 
cy Director Shigejiro Ino an- 
nounced Thursday what he 
ealled the unified official view 
of the Government. 

According to it, Japan may 
counterattack an enemy guided 
missits base if no effective de- 
fense is otherwise possible, but 
Japan will not possess 
means of such counterattack un- 
less the danger of attack be- 
comes threatening. 

Meanwhile, 47 delegates from 
15 Asian nations gathered Wed- 
nesday at the Sankei Hall in 
Tokyo for a three-day session 
of the first Asian Productivity 
Conference, sponsored by the 
Japan Productivity Center. 

ajor topics at the conference 
were interchange of views for 
higher productivity in Asia, the 
economic development of Asian 
countries, and higher living 
standards for Asian peoples. 


» divided into seven parts. 


“With people it's different— 
the women do the crowing and 
the man makes the nest eggs. 


be Books es 


TA-NO-KAMI, by Hideo 
Heibonsha Publishers, 


A graphic, dramatic story on 
the rites and other religious 
practices attendant with the cul- 
tivation of rice in Japan is told 
by photographer Hideo Haga. 

Haga, a member of the Japan 

phic Society and also 
of the Japanese Society of 
Ethnology, traveled widely 
throughout the country for the 
story. He was engaged in it for 
five, years, because of the 
sure of other work. In the 
undertaking, he had the counsel 
of Prof. Keigo Seki, noted 
ethnographer. 

Several of the photographs he 
took on the project have appear- 
ed in exhibitions before. Now 
here in this documentary album 
is the record of his finished 
mission, a consummation of a 


plan that he had cherished ever 


since his student days at Keio 
University. 


The volume of photographs is 


are in their order: first rites of 
the New Year, rituals of plant- 
ing rice, rites of transplanting, 
rites of mushi-okuri (warding 
pf: insects), rituals of harvest, 
post-harvest rites At neighbor- 
hood group level, post-harvest 
rites by families." . 

The pictorial story well be 
speaks the extent the farmers in 
Japan go to in invoking the, 
spirits for a good harvest. 

The English “facsimile” of 
Haga’s commentaries is by 
Iwao Ishino, who was born in 
San Diego arid is at present Ful- 
bright lecturer at Tokyo Uni- 
versity on leave from Michigan 
State University where he is as- 
sociate professor of sociology 
and anthropology. 

Ishino calls the book fascinat- 
ing. Rightly it is so. He wish- 
ed, though, that he had been 
granted more time and space to 
elaborate on the rites carried 
out with rice cultivation. There 
is agreement again with his on 
this. Not enough is said in 
words in both the captions and 
commentaries by Haga. 


Despite this shortcoming. the 
volume of photographs by Haga 
ought to become a basis, which 
he hepes it will be, for a com- 
parative etudy on the rites and 
rituals that are inseparably 
practiced with cultivation of 


the Tice, the staff of life of many 


nations.—F.. MIIKE 


10 Years Ago 
Today 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
March 23, 1949 
LONDON—Communists, police 
and black shirted pro-fascists 
fought a series of pitched battles 
with fists, broken bottles and 


steel bearings in the streets of 
North 


USSR Slams Nasser 


By WILTON WYNN 


DAMASCUS (AP) — Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev's  criti- 
cism of UAR President Nasser 
looks like an ominous. sign 
that the Soviets feel strong 
enough to shift their support 
from neutralist to a straight 
Communist line in the Middle 
East. 


Khrushchev softened his cri- 
ticism of Nasser Monday by 
adding that “relations between 
the Soviet Union and the UAR 
will continue as _ heretofore.” 
But his charges that Nasser is 
stirring up trouble and “sup- 
pressing freedom” can be inter- 
pees here only as a sign that 

e is backing the leftist regime 
of Premier Kassem in Iraq 
against the Arab nationalista 
led by Nasser. 

If true, this nts anew 
trend in Soviet Middle East tac- 
tics. For the past few years 
the Soviets were indifferent to 
Arab Communists and gave 
strong support to the neutralist 
Arab nationalists, who waved 


Try and 


Stop Me | 


By BENNETT CERF -- 


The editor of a big national magazine has hit upon a new 


way of boistermg his sagging 


circulation figures. When a 


manuscript is turned down, the frustrated author receives not 


only a polite rejection slip—but 
several subscription forms! 
al - * 

Back from a short visit to 
New York, an English journalist 
assured his readers, “Those 
tales you hear of juvenile de 
linquency in the States are 
grossly exaggerated. Why, I 
was there for eight days ana 
didn’t see more than a dozen 
coppers and schoolteachers mow- 
ed down. Of course, the rattle 
of machineguns and the flash- 
ing of switch-blade knives some- 
times are annoying at night, but 
the bodies are always removed 
from the streets and parks by 
morning.” 

s 


> 
A bookshop at Furdue lists 


* 
“How to Win Friends and In- 


fluence People” and “Count Your Blessings” under “Non-Friction.” 
Copyright 1959, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 


the Nasser banner. 

Soviet policy appeared to be to 
back the neutralists sufficiently 
to drive out Western influence 
and undermine such Western 
projects as the Baghdad Pact 
and the Eisenhower doctrine. 

If Khrushchev now with- 
draws his support of neutralists 
in favor of local Communists 
it means he believes the West 
is finished in the Middle East 
and hence the Soviets no long- 
er need the: neutralists to help 
them fight the West in this 
area. 

Iraq best illustrates the new 
Soviet trend. The Soviets back- 
ed the Nasser type nationalists 
in a long campaign to over- 
throw the pro-Western regime 
there. Now that the old regime 
is finished and the West 
thoroughly discredited in Iraq, 
the Soviets appear to be back- 
ing .the Iraqi Communists 
against the pro-Nasser national- 
ists. 


It is significant that Khrush- 
chev took the initiative in cri- 
ticism of Nasser. UAR leaders 
have tried hard not to mention 
the Soviet Union in their anti- 
Communist attacks. 

Nasser called Iraqi Commu- 
nists agents of a foreign pow- 
er, but never mentioned the So- 
viets. He once referred to the 
Italian Communist Party as one 
which aided Egyptian Commu- 
nists. 

On Feh. 21 Nasser strongly 
declared that nothing could 
damage the good relations be- 
tween the UAR and the Soviet 
Union, and read a letter in 
which Khrushchev promised 
no interference in Arab polli- 
tics. 

The general trend of UAR 
anti - Communist propaganda 
has been to accuse the Commu- 
nists of playing the same game 
as the Western imperialists and 
Zionists. 

Some leading pro-Nasser polli- 
ticlans have said they prefer- 
red avoiding trouble with the 
Soviet Union, even though they 
were attacking Middle Eastern 


- Readers in Council . 


Asanuma 


To the Editor: 
The irresponsible utterances 
of Inejiro Asanuma, secretary 


general of the Socialist Party, in“ 


Peiping are creating harm for 
his party and his country. 

Even the Socialists here are 
now dismaily disappointed at 
the failure of his mission. He 
blindly joined in Communist 
Chinest hue and cry against the 
United States. He audaciously 
branded America as the com 
mon enemy of Japan and Com- 
munist China because she o*- 
cupies Taiwan, a part of 
China, and Okinewa, a = of 
Japan. He declared that he 
would destroy the Kishi Ca»i- 
net and would fight for ‘the 
abrogation of the U5S,Japan 
Security Treaty. 

Asanuma should have realized 
that if he were truly Japanese 
he should have in the same 
breath Gemanded Chou En-lai 
to abrogate the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of Friendship, Alliance, 
and Mutual Assistance, which 
he had signed with Soviet’ For- 
eign Minister Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky in Moscow, Feb, 14, 1950, 
It was a “military alliance 
against Japan and the United 
States, to run for 30 years and 
to be extended five more years. 
In answer to this Sino-Soviet 
treaty of alliance, Ja 
America’s protection by signing 
the U.S.Japan Security Treaty 
in Presidio on Sept. 8, 1951 
which went into effect on April 
28, 1952. 

In his words, Asanuma wou.d 
want the end of American “im- 
perialism.” What he leaves uh- 


They said but which stands out as 


plain as day is that this turn 
should be supplanted by the 


n sought-~ 


in China 


type of imperialism that Asa 
numa is now 80 an 
apologist for—Communist im- 
perialism. 

This should be a warning to 
us not to be caught napping in 
the tumultuous trend of wor'd 
politics. With the Berlin crisis 
simmering and the evermpres 
ent possibility of Communist 
aggression mm various parts of 
Asia and the Middle Fast, the 
ne people, along with 
other Asians, should be wary 
of situations fostered by the 
Red bloc to further confuse a 
muddled atmospltere. We 
should not play into Commu 
hist hands such as Asanhuma 
would want us to do. On the 
other hand, we should redouble 
our efforts to bolster. the 
rampart of the Free natiofs of 


Asia. 
JIUJI KASAI 
Tokvo 


Women’s Colleges 
To the Editor: 

In the March 12 issue of The 
Japan Times I read with amaze- 
ment Prof. Nakaya’s statement 
that not one women’s college 
has been established in the U.S. 
during the 20th century. 


“American Universities. and. 


Colleges,” 
American 
tion, lists 
credited, 
leges for women which ‘were 
established during the 20th cen- 
tury. Included are such fa- 
mous institutions as Russell 
Sage, New Rochelle, Skidmore, 
Sarah Lawrence, and Benning- 
ton. 


SS", by the 
neil on Hd@uca- 


AVID READER 


“the 


By DREW 


NANA 

WASHINGTON+~You can 
write it down as almost certain 
that the chief thing to come out 
of the Macmillan-Eisenhower 


mit conference if he’s going to 
be reelected Prime Minister of 
England. Even with a summit 
conference the political sledding 
will be tough. 

Going back to the 1955 sum- 
mer conference in Geneva, in- 
side fact is that John Foster 
Dulles reluctantly agreed to hold 
it only at British insistence in 
order to get Sir Anthony Eden 
reelected. The summit confer- 
ence was held and Eden was re- 
elected—only to be knocked out 
of office by Eisenhower himself 
as a result of the Suez imbrog- 
lio. Eden never got over the 
shock of being ordered by Eisen- 
hower to get British troops out 
of Suez, and resigned shortly 
thereafter 


Now, four years later, another 
British election is due, probab- 
ly in the fall, and once again 
the Conservative Party must 
have a big international achieve- 
ment to hold up to the British 
electorate, 

The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion knows this all too well, and 
the Khrushchev Administration 
inside the Kremlin knows all 
too well that the Eisenhower 
Administration knows it. A 
good many weeks ago, Kremlin 
observers figured they had an 
ace in the hole; in the form of 
the British elections. For the 
one thing the. Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration definitely doesn't 

t is a British labor victory. 

In fact, neither De Gaulle, nor 

t most uncompromising mem- 

of the Western alliance. 

Chancellor Adenauer, nor Eisen- 

hower, wants to do business in 

the future with Aneunin Bevan, 

critic of Washington and friend 

of Moscow, as British Foreign 
Secretary. 

This is one reason Khrush- 
chev has been talking tough. He 
was relying in part on his ace 


WASHINGTON 


MERRY- GO-ROUND: 


PEARSON 


in the hole—the British elec. 
tions. 


So In order to help the Brit- 
ish Conservatives and also to 
postpone what could be a 
dangerous showdown over Ber- 
lin, you can be reasonably cer- 
tain that Ike will agree to the 
summit conference he hitherto 


: has so vigorously opposed. 


Backstage With the Diplomats 
Prime Minister Macmillan has 


been so determined to act the . 


peacemaker role with Russia 
that, just before John Foster 
Dulles fiew to London in Feb- 
ruary, Macmillan leaked word 
to the. press that he had decid- 
ed to make the trip to Moscow. 
Macmillan knew Dulles would 
try to talk him out of it, so let 
the British press drop the word, 
while Dulles was over the At- 
lantic, that he had definitely de- 
cided to go. . . . Nevertheless, 
Dulles did try to dissuade Mac- 
Millan, without success, , . . 
When Macmillan got the verbal 
straightarm from Khrushchev 
during his Moscow visit, Dulles, 
from his hospital bed,* tried to 
advise Macmillan to call off the 
talks and return to Britain in a 
huff. However, the message 
was slow in reaching the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Moscow and by 
the time it did, the Prime. Min- 
ister had decided it was better 
to hang on in a brave effort to 
restore harmony. ... ‘Most 
likely place for a summit con- 
ference will be either New York 
or Washington. Khrushchev 
has been itching to come to the 
U.S.A., and has said privately 
that since Eisenhower is not in 
good health he would be glad to 
come to New York. ... J. Ed 
gar Hoover and the security ex- 
perts would prefer to have-such 
a conference in Gettysburg 
where the problem of guarding 
Khrushchey would be much 
easier. However, the experi- 
ence with Mikoyan showed that 
it was not too difficult to pro 
vide proper protection even In 
New York. ... Paradoxical 
twist of diplomacy: At the 
Geneva summit conference 
many Presidential advisers fear- 
ed the goodwill atmosphere 
would make it difficult to get 
big arms appropriations out of 
Congress. Today Congress is 
appropriating more arms mon- 
ey than the President wants. 


GROWING UP * 
WATER DRIPPING ON 
IT AND PREEZING 
HAS 


INCREASED ITS 
HEIGHT TO 20° 


ON A U.S, ARMY 
TRAILER BLOWN INTO THE WATER 


INELAT ED AND STILL USABt 6 
YEARS 


CONTINUOUS WARFARE « 
AND WAS FINALLY 


Ar The AGE OF 98 
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meetings will bé a summit con- 
3 ference—despite Ike’s total lack . 
oo of enthusiasm. 
The reason is quite simple 
Macmillan has .to have a stum- 
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